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In Our Next Issue... .... 


Tae JournaLt or Home 
Economics’ iis__ published 
monthly, except July and Au- 
gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
30 cents. 


Active members of the 
American Home Economics 
Association pay $3 national 
dues in addition to state dues 
and receive the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, $2 of the 
dues being assigned to Jour- 
NAL subscription. 


Notice of change in address 
should be received two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
which the change is to take 
effect. Both the old address 
and the mew address should 
be given. 


Entered as second-class matter 
at the 
Post Office at Washington, D. C. 


PACKAGED KITCHENS 


What are today’s trends in kitchens? What are the 
chances for “packaged kitchens” or “unit kitchens’’? 
And what is the role of the home economist in planning for 
postwar developments? Mary Ko HEINER and HELEN 
McCvut.ovucu of Cornell University discuss this subject. 


TIME MANAGEMENT IN LOW-INCOME HOMES 


What are the practical handicaps to getting ideal time- 
management practices adopted? How can those handi 
caps be overcome? Dorotuy Dickrins of the Mississippi 
Experiment Station outlines a solution to the problem. 


INTRODUCING SOYA FOODS 


What are the most effective devices for getting the publi 
to try a new food? In six identical cafeterias of Wash- 
ington’s famed Pentagon Building different combinations 
of appeals were tried and results checked. Patricia 
WoopWARD of the Committee on Food Habits reports 
results. 


ORGANIZED HOUSEWIVES 
Mrs. J. R. Witson, home economics trained homemaker, 
will relate the adventures of Organized Housewives of 
Syracuse, New York, and its environs... how they held 
down the price of milk and accomplished other objectives. 


PROGRAMMING SUPPLY... PERCALES 


What federal agencies really decide how much of what we 
civilians have and of what quality? And what can we do 
about the situation? PERSIA CAMPBELL answers these and 
other questions. And Dorotuy SAVILLE reports what she 
found out about the percale situation. 


SHORT SUBJECTS 
And besides there will be helpful short pieces...and a 
follow-up on the discussion of whether the AHEA should 
have a social action (legislative) program. 
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Standard texts for college courses in textiles and clothing 


TEXTILES 


3rd Edition. By MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN and ELLEN BEERS MCGOWAN 


The recently revised Third Edition of this basic text and reference work has been 
enthusiastically received in both academic and professional circles. The Rayon 
Textile Monthly reviews it as “an unusually thorough job. ...We recommend it 
to everyone seeking a general knowledge of textiles. There is no better book on 
the market.”” ‘An excellent reference ... and college text,”’ writes Henrietta M. 
Thompson of the University of Alabama in the Journal of Home Economics, 
“Chapters on rayon and new fibers and finishes are excellent. Significant and 
recent developments in production of nylon, vinyon, aralac, soybean fiber, alginate 
fibers, zein, redwood, fiber glass, and lastex are reported. The new art of textile 
finishing is given authoritative treatment.” 


388 pp., Illus., $3.50 


PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


By MABEL D. ERWIN 


This text has been called the ‘‘must”’ for every teacher of clothing and every 


college student majoring in clothing. Teachers write: ““The most complete book 
of its kind T have seen... well organized and unusually thorough in both descrip- 


tive and illustrative material;” ‘excellent material on fitting principles—in fact, 
no other book has come to my attention which presents the information so com- 
pletely and clearly.””. The book covers every step of cutting, fitting, sewing and 
finishing, with much practical material on the use and adaptation of commercial 
patterns, basic principles of dress design, the professional “tricks” of fitting and 
sewing, pattern making, and the important individual features of design which 
give a dress originality and style. 


492 pp., Illus., $3.50 


Early orders for the estimated number of copies needed for class use greatly facilitate prompt 
deliveries. Examination copies will be sent to teachers on request. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60_Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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AMsolutely nO attached / 


Send For Your Free Copy of “‘Wartime Recipes From Canned Foods” TODAY! 


| 


LOOK WHAT YOU GET! ¥ CUT Sup 


11 Tested Recipes for Vegetable " 
4 Tested Recipes for Fish * 
2 Tested Recipes for Cocktails ee Home Economics Section ” 
8 Tested Recipes for Meat © 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Alternates, Stretchers, Sauces om Please send me (....) copies of “War- 
2 Tested Recipes for Sandwiches e time Recipes from ona S oods. 
11 Tested Recipes for Fruit Desserts 
41 Tested Recipes in all! New ideas Street 
in all of them! Get copies for every Sy 
student in your class. They’re free. @ = School —~ l 
Clip coupon at right. But we suggest e City -_ State 
you send it NOW! * ES 
JH-12-44 
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Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM'’S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (iarsime Edivion) 


This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 


explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has ; 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham a 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, = 


for discussion — or — use. Mail the coupon today. 


~ 
This is the famous Chatham Informa- 3 
tive Label, approved by the National - 

mo "> Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
Seg facts, enables you to determine for 


yourself Chatham quality and value. 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send ...... free copies of “How to Buy Blankets Intelligently” (#arsime Edition) 


ESET ESOS EOS ESEOS 
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the book that’s a B/G 


to Teachers and Housewives! 


Yes, the Sealtest Food Adviser fills a real need in the classroom 
and home. The new Holiday issue, for example, includes a 
group of often-forgotteh Holiday recipe reminders—such 

as Cranberry ealletawe Cake, Christmas Cookies, Ice 
Cream Coffee Punch, etc. 


There’s a complete chapter on basic recipes including 
suggestions on kitchen technique, planning, ordering 
and measuring, completely illustrated. There’s a splendid 
article by a well-known dairy scientist—“What You 
Should Know About Milk.” 


And, in addition there are many new recipes and menus, 
created by the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen. 


Be sure to write for your FREE copy of the November- 
December issue. Just send a postal card to 
Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 17, N. Y. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal —it helps.) 5) 
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HOW IT IS CONSTRUCTED 
HOW IT OPERATES 
HOW IT COoKs 


It’s all in this New, Comprehensive 
Course offered FREE by NEMA* 


Three times as many women plan to buy electric 
ranges as now own them, according to authori- 


Here’s the most completely integrated course 
on Electric Cooking ever prepared. You can 
use it as a complete instruction series, because 
it covers every phase of electric cooking from 


tative surveys. This makes electric cooking a 
subject of tremendous interest to women! The 
new NEMA course is designed to give Home 
Economists a comprehensive background, plus 


classroom aids for teaching the use of the 
electric range. Get YOUR free copy, fresh off 
the presses, NOW! 


fundamental theory and kitchen planning to 
the proper usage and care of each unit of the 
electric range. 


TEN-CHAPTER TEXTBOOK covering all phases of electric cooking, plus the construction, care 
and use of the modern electric range. 


SUMMARIES of each chapter, complete with drawings, which can be mimeographed for your 
pupils’ and home-makers’ use. 


BIG, COLORFUL WALL CHARTS, two of them; one a detailed diagram of the electric range, 
the other explaining the functions of each of its units. 


GET THIS NEWEST, MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
ELECTRIC COOKING COURSE 


Electric Range Section, Dept. J-124 
National Electrical Manufacturers Ass'n. 
155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon—NOW! 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


l Please list my name to receive FREE, the complete new course on the 
| Electric Range and Electric Cooking, as soon os it is off the presses. | 
*NationaL Execrricat ! 
Manuracturers Association 
CITY. STATE 


A-B STOVES © ADMIRAL © ELECTROMASTER © ESTATE © FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC © GIBSON 
e HOTPOINT © KELVINATOR © MONARCH © NORGE © QUALITY © UNIVERSAL © WESTINGHOUSE 
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Washington News ... 


@ AHEA’s legislative committee (chairman, 
Eloise Davison) asks aid of home economists 
for nutrition research bill, HR 5265, intro- 
duced by Pace of Ga. last August & promptly 
referred to House Committee on Agriculture, 
where it lies dormant. 

Aim of bill: to improve nutritional status 
of USA citizens. Means: annual grants of 
funds for co-operative studies, directed by 
U. S. Office of Experiment Stations, on prob- 
lems of human nutrition & on improvement 
& conservation of nutritive content of foods. 
Bill is a revision of HR 2276. 

On Nov. 18 Pace said hearings unlikely 
before opening of 79th Congress early in 
January. Hence there’s time to exert in- 
fluence on committee members. 

If a man from your state is on agriculture 
committee you might write him for a copy of 
the bill, announce your interest in its objec- 
tives. Below are states, districts, men: Ala. 
3, George M. Grant; Ark. 1, E. C. Gathings; 
Calif. 12, Jerry Voorhis, 22, John Phillips; 
Colo. 2, William S. Hill; Fla. 4, Pat Cannon; 
Til. 14, Anton J. Johnson; /nd. 4, George W. 
Gillie; Ja. 6, Fred C. Gilchrist; Aan. 5, Clif- 
ford R. Hope; Minn. 1, August H. Andresen; 
Mo. 10, Orville Zimmerman; V. JV. 34, Edwin 
Arthur Hall; NV. C. 4, Harold D. Cooley; 
Ohio 5, Cliff Clevenger; Okla. 8, Ross Rizley, 
13, Victor Wickersham; Pa. 10, J. Roland 
Kinzer; Tenn. 5, Jim McCord; Tex. 11, W. R. 
Poage; Utah 1, Walter K. Granger; Va. 9, 
John W. Flannagan, Jr.; Wise. 7, Reid F. 
Murray; Hawaii, Joseph R. Farrington. 

Chairmanship held by H. P. Fulmer (S. C.) 
until his death will go to Flannagan. 


@ USDA’s annual outlook session Novy. 13 
to 18 brought here 38 home economists from 
32 states. They were told that even V-E Day 
wouldn’t change food & clothing situation 
much—that Navy, UNRRA, Lend-Lease 
would take up military slack if any. Not 
until several months later would things loosen 
up. The forecast: shortages nearly every- 
where though some surpluses— intensification 


of rationing. Extension folk were given the 
following estimates as to civilian supplies in 
1945 as compared with those this year: 
Meat: total 5 to 10°; less, with pork about 
20% beef on the 
market choice & More 
fresh & frozen fish but canned fish scarcer. 


less but somewhat more 


more good cuts. 
Supplies of chicken may be a little less as egg- 
feed ratio will be less favorable. Eggs more 
plentiful as Lend-Lease needs decline. 
Milk & Cream: with 
American cheddar & cottage cheese. 
Fats & Oils: a pound less per person than 
last year, less butter (due to heavy non 


about same, more 


civilian needs, smaller stocks, further drop in 
production), more margarine, enough lard & 
cooking oils. 

Fruit & Nuts: less commercially canned & 
dried; hence larger proportion of total fruit 
consumption will be in fresh & home-canned 
fruits & in canned juices. Orange marketings 
through April & the grapefruit crop, a sixth 
But total of 
the 8 major deciduous fruits this year about 


20% 


smaller than in last two years. 
above last. Tree nuts more plentiful, 
as crops well above average. 

Vegetables: slightly smaller amounts oi 
fresh & of commercially canned. 

Cotton & Rayon: WLB will keep controls 
well past V-E day. Supplies very short. 

Wool: huge stockpiles ensure postwar abund- 
ance of woolen & worsted garments. 


@ As grocer-consumer anti-inflation cam 
paign gains speed, help of home economists is 
needed. Bowles reported Nov. 16 OPA survey 
indicates 1 of every 6 food products is sold over 
OPA ceiling prices, that the 1¢, 5¢, or more 
overcharges cost USA families around a billion 
dollars a year. Cause sometimes, grocer’s 
misunderstanding; sometimes, deliberate chis- 
eling. Drop of 4.2% in food prices in last 16 
months might fhave been 7 or 8% if no 
overcharges. Get from your war price & 
rationing board food ceiling price lists, cut 
into booklets, use in shopping. Offer board 


your aid as price panel assistant, 


Ourna of 
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Strengthening Home Economics Stakes 


AVA B. MILAM 


Miss Milam is dean and director of the School of Home Economics, 
Oregon State College. She helped introduce home economics into 
China and has actively supported China’s work along these lines. 


~ — reared its chintzy 


little head the other day when the ladies of the 
American Home Economics Association decided 
that maybe the Home should rate a cabinet posi- 
tion, to be called the Department of the American 
Home. ... Home was quite a place when people 
stayed there, but Home Economics is just another 
in the long line of activities which takes ladies 
away. Of the Home Economists we have met in 
our life time, all had one trait in common, not one 
of them was home. August 5, 1944 New Yorker. 


This amusing and misrepresentative com- 
ment was probably inspired by a New York 
Times report of an interview with Mrs. Dora S. 
Lewis, president of the AHEA. Mrs. Lewis 
had handed the reporter a statement made by 
Jessie Harris, outgoing president of the 
AHEA, urging that a Department of the 
American Home be set up to serve homes just 
as departments such as labor and commerce 
serve other phases of American life. 

Whatever its inspiration, this satiric mot 
appears to me as a challenge and causes me to 
ask: “Why does the writer see home econo- 
mists as persons never at home, and why does 
he think home economics deals only with the 
material aspects of the home?” In this article 
I shall try to answer these questions. 

Perhaps he has known only our wage-earn- 
ing home economists. He is obviously quite 
unaware that for each such person there are 
perhaps five home economists who are in their 


homes, if the ratio of home economics graduates 
in the home and in the professions follows the 
pattern at Oregon State College. 


Five Out of Six Marry 


In 1940, fifty years after the first courses in 
home economics were offered at Oregon State 
College, we made a study of our home econom- 
ics graduates, numbering then 2,366 with 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees. [Now it is 
2,938.] 

Our study showed that two out of three 
graduates married within three years after 
leaving college, and five out of six eventually 
married. Only one out of eight married gradu- 
ates was employed, whereas thirteen out of 
fourteen single graduates were earning. 

A study during 1943-44 of the activities and 
attitudes of a sampling of recently married 
home economics graduates whose husbands 
are in the armed forces showed that eighty out 
of eighty-four did not plan to remain in the 
earning professions but expected to devote 
their time to homemaking after their husbands 
returned to civilian life. 

Sixty-eight stated that they planned to have 
children and that they preferred homemaking 
to other careers. Many, however, indicated 
their willingness to return to earning profes- 
sions if their husbands were incapacitated or 
lost their lives, or if it became necessary other- 
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wise. Many of these wives of men in the armed 
forces have had experience in teaching, hospital 
dietetics, or in other fields. Some already have 
children. 


Testimonials of Graduates 


Their comments tell much about the impor- 
tance they attach to the job of being wife and 
mother and their preference for homemaking 
toothercareers. Three typical comments were: 


I prefer to devote all my time to my family. 


This, again, is a personal matter, but we chose to 
have our family in spite of the war. We are glad 
we did. Now we’re both so busy fighting for and 
keeping our home going that the otherwise endless 
time of separation is going quickly, and we have 
something tangible to call “home.” 


Our future plans are, of course, governed by the 
slight difficulty my husband will have in adjusting 
himself and his disability (loss of one leg) in the 
postwar period. . .. We were expecting our daugh- 
ter at the time his leg was amputated. The plan- 
ning we did for the child helped somewhat to take 
his mind off his suffering and helped ease us 
through a trying situation. 

Instead of bemoaning the fact that he can’t do 
all the things he used to, he is finding new pursuits 
which his difficulty does not hinder. That is why 
my attitude is as itis. There are many young men 
who will have much more difficult adjustments. 


Our Curriculum 


These and earlier studies have convinced our 
home economics staff at Oregon State College 
that our biggest responsibility is to see that the 
young women who come to us first obtain a 
broad general education—consisting of intro- 
ductory courses in literature, art, history, ap- 
preciation of music, physical and social sci- 
ences, and physical education. 

Next they are given a homemaking core of 
instruction, which consists of child develop- 
ment and family relationships, household man- 
agement, foods and nutrition, clothing and 
textiles, home furnishings—and an internship 
of six weeks in a home management house with 
a teaching supervisor, five other senior women, 
and a baby. 
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One-fourth to one-third of the student’s 
remaining credits, depending on the curricu- 
lum, are elective and may be chosen to supple- 
ment the above in training for the various 
wage-earning home economics fields. 


No Narrow Specialists 

This program permits no narrow specializa- 
tion as undergraduates. We have no so-called 
majors in foods and nutrition or clothing and 
textiles or child development and have not 
had for more than 20 years. We have, in- 
stead, home economics majors who are 
equipped first for the job of homemaking and 
second for an earning job. Our program seems 
in no way to handicap these graduates for wage 
earning but gives them a broad base on which 
to build if they continue wage-earning careers 
beyond the average three years. 

Fields into which most of our Oregon State 
College graduates go immediately upon gradu- 
ation are teaching, dietetics, the USDA 
extension service, home economics journalism, 
commercial foods work, or nursery school 
teaching; but only a small percentage of these 
continue as wage earners beyond three years. 


“Specialized Generalists” Needed 


But what of that small percentage who con- 
tinue in wage-earning fields? Are they handi- 
capped by devoting so much of their under- 
graduate program to this broad base which 
our homemaking core of instruction requires? 
We think not. On the contrary, we believe 
that they have a better base on which to build 
the graduate program needed for specialization. 
We share the opinion of Dr. Robert Foster: 


While the student majoring in nutrition ordi- 
narily has a little interest in child development, 
family relationships, textiles, family finance, and 
the fine arts, there is need for each specialist to 
become aware of the relatedness and important 
functional relationship between his field of speciali- 
zation and other fields of knowledge. I feel that 
we need more specialized generalists, or generalized 
specialists in the field than we have.! 


1 Robert Foster, “Present Day Challenges in Edu- 
cation for Family Life.” Social Forces 20, December 
1941, pp. 244-256. 
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But are home economists generally of this 
conviction, or do they place training for the 
wage-earning fields ahead of homemaking, and 
thereby rob the home of its rightful place in our 
education? 

I believe most of us home economists foster 
too narrow specialization for undergraduates 
and thus handicap them not only for home- 
making but also for the wage-earning field. 

Sometimes, also, we permit or encourage too 
narrow specialization for graduate students. 
The following is an excerpt from a letter from 
Hsi-Hsuan Yu, who received her master’s 
degree from Oregon State College in the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition in 1939, and subse- 
quently served as head dietitian of the Peking 
Union Medical College. After reaching Free 
China, she wrote: 


I am now connected with the committee on child 
welfare training program of the Five Universities 
in Chengtu. I am teaching child nutrition to the 
students of child welfare training program and also 
teaching advanced nutrition for Yenching home 
economics students. I also supervise the nutrition 
work among children of various institutions, such 
as the orphanages and nursery schools. 

I wish that I had taken more courses on child 
training when I was in Oregon. Now I find I need 
more knowledge about the children. 


Though we tried to give this student breadth 
in her graduate training, evidently we did not 
go far enough. We often make serious mis- 
takes when we permit foreign students to 
specialize narrowly. When they return to 
their own countries, they are often greatly 
handicapped if they are not versatile. 


Home Management, a Way of Life 


In our home economics teaching are we, as 
Lawrence K. Frank commented recently, too 
largely emphasizing skills and inadequately 
interpreting home management as a way of life 
for which the homemaker needs clarification of 
aims, aspirations, and values, and a faith in the 
supreme importance of human relations that 
alone give the home social justification? * 


2 Lawrence K. Frank, “The Philosophy of Home 
Management,” a paper given at the Seventh Interna- 
tional Management Conference. 
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And are we sensing that the opportunities to 
modify the practices of home management 
most effectively are to be found in the schools 
and colleges where young people can be helped 
to discover not merely efficient practices and 
skills but more importantly worthy concepts 
and values which they will attempt to realize 
as members of a family and as parents? 

I believe we home economists have focused 
our attention too largely on technical subject 
matter and that our effort too often has been 
undirected and unmeaningful. Have we really 
been thinking in terms of men and women? Or 
have we been too concerned with the acquisi- 
tion of facts? Knowledge and principles 
taught should be carefully selected—informa- 
tion imparted should be functional. The 
student should be able to apply her knowledge 
in practical situations, as in the home manage- 
ment houses and some of our laboratories. 

The transmission of knowledge or facts, 
though important, is not our entire goal in 
teaching. The possession of knowledge with- 
out the possession of spiritual values is poor 
equipment for living either in the home or 
outside. 

Too many courses have as their primary 
objective getting so many facts across in so 
many minutes. At the end of the terms stu- 
dents in these courses are graded according to 
their ability to remember these facts, regard- 
less of whether they can use them. 

In our schools of home economics we are not 
using our home management houses and nurs- 
ery schools—most effective instruments for 
teaching how to live—as fully and as effectively 
as we should in developing the attitudes needed 
for creative living. 

How many of us really believe that learning 
by doing is the most effective method of learn- 
ing? In the nursery school and the home man- 
agement house, students can act according to 
principles presented in the classroom and can 
evaluate those principles; they can pool their 
thinking about problems actually faced. Also 
here as prospective parents and teachers they 
can see the relationship between their experi- 
ences and their own need to learn. 

Some of our schools of home economics, how- 
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ever, apparently do not consider the home 
management house and nursery school essential 
laboratories for preparing young people for 
home and family life. In some colleges the 
home management house course is required 
only for the group planning to teach; in some 
the nursery school course is not available to 
any students. 


Family Life Education for All 


, Though we have made great progress in 
training for homemaking and have cause for 
encouragement, we have a long way yet to go 
in developing a broadly conceived program of 
family life education for all. So far, our train- 
ing for the home is largely limited to women 
and almost entirely to majors in home econom- 
ics. What are we doing for nonmajors, both 
men and women? Do we not have a contribu- 
tion to make to them? 

At Oregon State College before the war we 
had more than 500 nonmajor registrants each 
year in our service courses. Of these about 
150 were men enrolled in classes in family rela- 
tionships. Many women enrolled in curricula 
outside the field of home economics elect 
several of these service courses (without pre- 
requisites) in family relationships, child devel- 
opment, foods and nutrition, clothing and re- 
lated arts, household management. These 
courses also serve the one- and two-year home 
economics students. 

By broadening our home economics curricu- 
lum to include more general education, we 
home economists can give more time to non- 
majors with no addition to our present staffs, 
and thereby serve more students and serve 
them all better. 


Men Needed on Our Faculties 


We need the assistance of men in training for 
the home. The present set-up is too one- 
sided. So long as our teaching is restricted 
largely—often entirely—to women educators, 
it obviously will be very limited as to the men 
students it reaches. 
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At Oregon State College, for several years, 
we have invited for our summer sessions men 
leaders in such fields as nutrition and child 
psychology—for example, Dr. Henry C. Sher- 
man and Dr. William Blatz. But this year for 
the first time we have added a man to our year- 
round staff, Ernest W. Warrington, director of 
religious education, whose elective courses in 
these fields have long served our students. As a 
part-time home economics staff member, he 
and Mrs. Sara W. Prentiss and Mrs. Katherine 
H. Read (all three of whom have children of 
their own) teach family relationships and par- 
ent education courses to men and women 
students, to home economics majors and non- 
majors. 


Wanted: A New Name for Our Field 


To the men students, to the men teachers, 
and perhaps to some of us, home economics 
connotes a woman’s sphere. To change this 
attitude, and perhaps to achieve a well-rounded 
program of education for women and men for 
better living both in the home and outside, we 
may find it necessary to relinquish our present 
name, “home economics.” Labels help deter- 
mine the reactions of people. 

Suppose the price for achieving our goal were 
a loss of name and a loss of priorities for women 
in the field—what of it? In its evolution, 
home economics has been known by other 
games, and these changes have not resulted in 
retrogression. 

In a co-operative endeavor of men and 
women to develop a broader and a more far- 
reaching program of education for better living 
in the home and outside, I donot envisagea less 
important contribution by women in this field 
but rather a more effective and satisfying pro- 
gram for all. 

May it not be time for us home economists 
to heed the admonition of one of the prophets 
of old: “Enlarge the place of thy tent and let 
them stretch forth the curtain of thine habita- 
tion—Spare not, Lengthen thy cords and 
strengthen thy stakes.”—Jsaiah, LIV, 5. 
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Refugee Center 


SUE SADOW 


When Miss Sadow left the USA last March she was in one of the 
first groups to go overseas for work under the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. She recently left the refugee 
center near Casablanca, Morocco, which she describes here, 
for work elsewhere. Before joining UNRRA she was the senior 
home economist of the New York City Department of Welfare. 


North African Refugee Center 
May 26, 1944 
EAR COLLEAGUES: 


I can’t recall and I can’t look it up because 
my two copies of the Budget Book are in the 
office half a mile up the road, but did we decide 
on unbleached muslin for sheets? Oh, I say, 
but they are rough on one! When the time 
comes to settle back into the “soft life,”’ I shall 
re-indulge in percale.... 

Actually we are lucky to have sheets at all, 
for originally it was planned that we would use 
a “mattress cover” which is really the bag in 
which the straw is placed to make a mattress 
which goes on top of a chicken wire spring— 
and blankets. As long as we had all this un- 
bleached sheeting in the warehouse, and as 
long as my offer to “set up standards” was 
accepted, it seemed only kind to make the 
refugees as comfortable as possible, and I 
might add ourselves as well. 

For weeks in the city, while we were waiting 
for decisions of high policy with respect to the 
coming of the refugees, I got acquainted with 
the community, the social and health agencies, 
and the markets, and learned what I could 
about national dishes in preparation for 
operations here. 


The Vegetable Markets, Foods 


The Quartermasters Corps was very kind 
about letting the man who buys their products 
locally take me around to the wholesale 
markets, refrigeration plants, bakeries, dairies. 
You can’t imagine the excitement that goes on 
in the vegetable market here—the dashing 
about, the Arabs in their burnooses, the Euro- 
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peans waving their arms about, the baskets 
full of wonderful vegetables and lots of greens, 
many unknown to me. 

Vegetables and oranges are plentiful in 
March and April. Now zucchini and a string 
bean with black streaks in it and some cabbage 
are about all the vegetables available in quan- 
tity, and there is no fruit except for straw- 
berries, which I saw in a shop window for 
about 139 francs ($2.78) a pint, and cherries, 
which are just coming in. 

The latter I ate at the Hotel de France at 
luncheon yesterday with the head of our 
welfare department, an Englishman, who de- 
cided we both had to get off the place for a few 
hours after two weeks straight of 12 and 14 
hours a day. 

Milk is severely rationed and high in price, 
as is butter—well over a dollara pound. They 
have one pasteurization plant in town and 
accept milk from any source—even a quart if 
a farmer brings it in. 

In the black market, which operates openly, 
a can of evaporated milk is almost worth its 
weight in gold. The frozen meat in the re- 
frigeration plant is of fair quality, mostly 
mutton. Bread is strictly rationed—iong, 
very slender, dark loaves made of a mixture of 
wheat, barley, and oat flour—and has a 
peculiar musty flavor. 

I took a few slices of bread from the officers’ 
mess for my landlady’s grandchild since they 
hadn’t even seen white bread in years, and 
the lady picked it up lovingly and said, 
““Mais—c’est comme gateau!” 

At this point Katie came in, much pleased 
with herself, to announce that there was hot 
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water in the shower tonight—the first since 
we’ve been here. I haven’t had a hot bath 
for over a month, but I think I’d better stick 
with my letter. I should tell you, since I’ve 
wandered now into the toileterie, that I washed 
my hair in cold water and gave myself a hair- 
cut the other day! 


School Lunch in North Africa 


When I was in the city I found out that they 
had school lunches in some schools and offered 
my services as a consultant to a lawyer deeply 
interested in the social problems of the com- 
munity. Her committee has been working for 
years, and the results make one feel that with 
sincerity of purpose and a real will to accom- 
plish, nothing is hopeless. 

She took me to the old Medina, distressing 
with its lack of sanitary facilities; its one-room 
hovels without windows, in which the family 
and the chickens and even the goats live in 
closest companionship; its beggars who sit all 
day along the narrow streets. 

Children in rags run about and one wonders 
why they don’t get into more mischief, for there 
just isn’t a thing for them to do the livelong 
day. Some of them are beauties... like the 
water lily! 

This lawyer’s committee decided that as 
many as possible of them had to be taken off 
the streets, put in school, cléthed, and fed. 
They have accomplished miracles and I saw 
hundreds of children at table—all clean, in 
their little cotton dresses, eyes quite clear and 
healthy for the most part, and just devouring 
their soup and bread. I visited the little 
nursery school group more recently, and it was 
the same thing, only there they didn’t have 
enough plates and spoons so those who received 
theirs first had to hurry. 

One delicate little girl of three had a little 
basket and a few bits of rag fashioned into a 
dolly which she kept putting in and taking out 
of the basket. When I think of the toys our 
children have and how the parents tuck away 
closetfuls because they have so many—well, 
shall we put it down as just one more example 
of inequitable distribution? 
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Before we finally went into operation here, 
I decided to meet the other workers and 
leaders, interest them in the nutrition problems 
of their community, and make suggestions. 
A nutrition committee is about to be organized 
with representatives of the Arab, Jewish, and 
European community. When I get this place 
under way, I hope to continue with that work. 
Now it is impossible. 


Refugee Center, Rations 


Four weeks ago in anticipation of the arrival 
of the refugees we moved out to an Army camp 
—well located, with a fine view of the sea 
(though we are not near enough to walk for 
swimming), magnificent sunsets, well con- 
structed barracks of stucco, showers, elec- 
tricity, a good road running through the center, 
and at the far end a fine, enormous recreation 
hall built by the Red Cross. 

When we first came out, there were a few 
American officers in charge and a few hundred 
Italians. I spent all the time I could in their 
kitchens trying to learn Army methods. The 
Italian major in charge was very co-operative. 

Tents were being put up for refugee families 
—unattached people were to live in dormitories 
in barracks; mess halls and kitchen were set 
up together to serve units of 200each. Delays 
and delays in the arrival of the refugees due to 
transportation difficulties and other problems 
... and finally word that the first group would 
arrive in a few days. 

My work in town had consisted mostly of 
working out the ration. We use Army foods 
entirely as we cannot take any food out of this 
community since they don’t have enough for 
themselves. I wanted to keep within a certain 
cost though no particular restrictions were 
placed upon me. I computed the food value 
with no one to check me and longed for advice. 
Sometimes the responsibility weighed heavily, 
and those awful feelings we endured before 
final exams as a college freshman held sway. 

Then I decided to set up a special hospital 
ration for one mess—to take care of the chil- 
dren, the elderly, the malnourished, and those 
on special diets as well as to service the hos- 
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pital. This meant days and nights at the 
desk. Then there was the equipment problem, 
which meant days and days at Army dumps 
selecting what my imagination told me might 
be useful. This advance planning meant that 
we could submit the ration and get supplies 
earlier. 


When Cooks and KP’s Vanish 


I had pinned my hopes on having help from 
the Army by way of cooks and KP’s, but sud- 
denly there were not any to be had. There 
was no use going into a panic, so I hopped into 
a car and went to town for advice from the 
colonel who had been so kind a couple of 
months before. I asked him for the privilege 
of spending several days in some of the Army 
kitchens, and he arranged it. 

It was at one of these camps that I watched 
the chow line of boys back from the front— 
waiting to be sent home in rotation. I shall 
never forget them nor the lumps in my throat 
as I watched them. They were so very tired, 
without enthusiasm, looking as if nothing 
really made much difference anyhow. The 
officer told me they had all sorts of privileges 
but that few took advantage—they slept a 
good deal and many came around asking for 
work to do while they were waiting. 

From a colonel who had authority over the 
Italians I got permission to select any who 
were cooks or KP’s. That is how I set up my 
two shifts to take care of the refugees arriving 
the next day. Italian was the language, my 
friends, and I was grateful for the three months 
of Italian we studied in Washington, but which 
had lain dormant since we learned we were not 
going into Italy. 


The Refugees Arrive 


Was it hurrying you used to accuse me of in 
New York? These boys had to be taught 
what was necessary with our ration, and 
suddenly I became an instructor in cookery. 
But everything went off smoothly, and when 
the truckloads of refugees rolled in at 6 p.m. 
we were ready. 

I never will forget that first sight of the 
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people we had come to help get back to them- 
selves. What a fine lot they were! Most of 
them were from Salonika and had been in 
German concentration camps. They were so 
tired after the boat trip and then days and 
nights on trains. 

Our staff was magnificent. The atmosphere 
was really like that of a summer colony and 
these people were our guests. We served them 
at table from their own mess kits and canteens, 
and I went about babbling away in my French 
which is still far from good though I had 
studied diligently on the boat and had had a 
lesson every morning while I was in town. 

Everyone seemed satisfied, but as I watched 
the clean-up my misgivings about sanitation 
began tomount. Next day, I hot-footed down 
to the American lieutenant still in camp and 
asked him to come up to discuss the set-up. 

Beginning that noon we had a chow line 
with each person dipping his own mess kit 
and canteen for 30 seconds in boiling water 
before coming in for meals and everyone re- 
sponsible for cleaning his equipment according 
to Army methods of scrubbing in hot soapy 
water and two rinses in boiling, clear water. 
That was a day! 

Then I was asked if we could take care of 70 
Italians who were helping to get the rest of our 
camp ready and I was like Jennie: “In 27 
languages she couldn’t say no!’ Their rations 
started coming to me—not matching ours at 
all and here was I making out two menus and 
trying to serve people on different rations. 
Moreover, by this time, from the refugee 
group I had 10 people in the kitchen (two days 
after their arrival) learning how to be cooks 
and KP’s. 

I had decided to set up a separate kitchen to 
take care of the Italian workmen and to run 
the other mess with refugees only and teach 
them how to cook, how to scrub tables and 
wash floors, how the pots had to be cleaned, 
how the M-37 Army ranges operated, how the 
hot water had to be managed, why garbage 
cans had to be covered and kitchen doors kept 
closed and towels washed after each meal. I 
gave lectures on sanitation and fly control. 
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Refugee Staff 


And, oh yes—of course I had to interview 
the refugees—explain the duties and put it up 
to them that they would have to do their own 
work. When I interviewed them, they all 
said, “Of course we want to work, but we are 
not kitchen workers—anything but the 
kitchen!’ But my first cook today was once 
a businessman; his wife, who had never 
worked in her life, is now his assistant; her 
son, aged 18, who Scrubs the tables and floors 
and gets tables ready for meals, was a school- 
boy. My “supervisor” was a society woman, 
very pretty and very peppy. 

And my little 72-year-old Sara is a story in 
herself. Her two daughters were snatched 
from the home by Germans and sent she 
knows not where. She is toute seule. Practi- 
cally everyone was given a job but her. 

One morning I found her in the kitchen 
scrubbing towels on a board. She was lonely; 
she wanted work too. She looked at me so 
pleadingly with no power to communicate 
except through her bent-over shoulders and 
her very sad eyes, as I know so little Spanish. 

Oh the joy when I said of course she could 
have a job, that I was just wondering what I 
was going to do about towels and she was just 
the person, but we’d do it outside and the boys 
would carry the water for her. I retreated to 
the storeroom to recover my equilibrium— 
some of these sights and reactions move one 


to tears. 
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Last Saturday night our refugees all went 
over for their pay—they receive a certain 
amount from which maintenance is deducted. 
On the road, hurrying toward me, was dear 
little toothless, smiling Sara. She stopped 
me and carefully unfolding her little handker- 
chief, she proudly displayed four beautiful 
new five franc notes—her first pay. Well, it 
is this kind of thing that makes everything 
else seem easy! 


We Modify the Rations 

Well, after watching the reactions of our 
group, I decided to modify the rations and, 
since the director was leaving, stayed up far 
into the night to prepare the revised rations 
for him to discuss with people in high places. 

Yesterday I took a half day off. After a 
nice lunch at the Hotel de France which I had 
nothing to do with except eat and enjoy with 
friends in town, a fine talk with our welfare 
director (who had put in the same long hours), 
a good night’s sleep on a great big wonderful 
bed in the villa of someone we know, and a 
shopping tour at the PX, I am now completely 
rejuvenated and have my perspective in posi- 
tion once again. 

The refugees didn’t know I was leaving 
camp, and it was worth going away for the 
greeting I received when I walked in for lunch. 
They had been left completely on their own 
for the first time. 

As ever, 
SuE SADow 


A Toast to Three! 


A toast to Delaware, Iowa, and New Hampshire! By November 1 these 
three states had already achieved their goal of doubled membership in the state 
and national home economics associations. 

Four other states—Oklahoma, Oregon, Vermont, and Washington—by that 
date had passed the final figure of last year and thus were well on the way to 


their goal of doubled membership. 


Not until every eligible home economist maintains her membership in her 
professional organization as a matter of course will home economics have the 


prestige and influence rightfully its due. 
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Improving Our Health Facilities 


W. PALMER DEARING, M.D. 


Dr. Dearing is senior surgeon of the U.S. Public Health Service 
and assistant chief of its division of public health methods. He 
has been detailed to the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration as its medical officer and spent two 
months overseas this fall inspecting UNRRA bases of operation. 


“ T is timely that we consider now the 


question of adequate medical care for our 
people and take active steps to achieve it. 
The procrastinators, particularly those who 
hope to prevent any change in our present ways 
of doing things, may say: “This is no time for 
social planning. Let’s win the war first, then 
build our new world when peace comes.” 

But what we do now will largely determine 
what we do later. Every war is followed by 
a period of reaction; there will be little interest 
in reforms on armistice day. 


Our Health Status 


As citizens we need to study critically the 
facts of our health statustoday. For instance, 
we are told that in 1942 the USA had the lowest 
death rate in its history and was the healthiest 
nation in the world. But New Zealand has 
lower death rates than we. Moreover, although 
our general death rate in 1942 was 10.4 per 
1,000, the death rate among Negroes in that 
year was 13.7. Again, the national death rate 
from tuberculosis in 1940 was 42.2 per 100,000 
—but that among Negroes was 112 and among 
Indians 230, three and five times the national 
average. 

Or take maternity deaths. In 1941, only 
3.2 mothers died of childbirth for every 1,000 
live births, a commendable record. But 6.9 
Negro mothers died. Furthermore, in the 
state of Washington less than 2 mothers died 
as compared with South Carolina, where more 
than 6 mothers died for each thousand births. 
Or take infant mortality, which was 45 per 
1,000 live births in 1941. In Connecticut the 
rate was 31; in New Mexico, 95. 

Again we are often told that our excellent 
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health status indicates that our system of 
private medical practice is the best of all possi- 
ble systems. Yet, our control of children’s 
diseases such as smallpox and diphtheria, our 
tuberculosis control, and our practical elimina- 
tion of typhoid fever and other diseases spread 
by poor sanitation have been accomplished 
largely by the small proportion of our medical 
personnel working in health departments of 
federal, state, and local governments—not by 
those in private practice. 

These conditions have come to be recognized 
as public responsibilities because their costs 
are beyond the means of the individual. Few 
people with tuberculosis, for instance, can 
afford the cost of the long hospitalization re- 
quired for a cure, not to mention the problem 
of supporting their families. Illnesses like 
tuberculosis and mental disease have been 
called “unprofitable’—that is, few patients 
can pay physicians or hospitals the cost of their 
treatment—and are left to society’s care, 
because neither the patient, nor the hospital, 
nor the doctor can afford the cost. Our con- 
trol of communicable diseases requires co- 
operative action and has been accomplished 
largely by health departments of federal, state, 
and local governments. 


Distribution of Medical Care 


We must face the facts regarding health 
services of our nation. The four urgent needs 
today are better distribution of medical service, 
more equitable and effective means of financing 
medical service, more and better-distributed 
physical facilities for health protection and 
medical care, and extension of our disease- 
prevention activities. 
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Geographically, economically, and organiza- 
tionally, the present distribution of medical 
service is most inequitable. The Federal 
Procurement and Assignment Service for Phy- 
sicians, set up to help distribute doctors for 
the armed services and for civilians, con- 
siders that one doctor for each 1,500 popula- 
tion is the minimum for adequate service. 
Even before the war, some southern states 
had fewer than this; our populous northern 
states had many more; and some of our large 
cities had one doctor to every six to eight hun- 
dred people. Although Virginia, for example, 
had one doctor to 990 persons, 24 of its counties 
had one physician to more than 2,000 persons. 

The economic distribution of medical 
services is even more inequitable than the 
geographic. The Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care and the National Health Survey 
found that the amount of medical service re- 
ceived and the days of disability suffered per 
year were directly related to income. Families 
with an average income of $1,200 a year spent 
$43 on medical care and received 1.9 physi- 
cians’ services per person, whereas those with 
an income of $10,000 or more spent $500 a 
year and received 4.7 physicians’ services. 

Yet the poorer families needed not less but 
more service! Members of the poor families 
suffered an average of 16 days of disability per 
year, whereas those of the well-to-do suffered 
less than 6. With twice the illness, the poorer 
families received less than half the service. 
And low-income families comprise a third of 
our total population. 

Some of our present methods of distributing 
medical services are also inadequate. The 
young doctor starting out in practice wastes 
much valuable time waiting for patients. The 
widespread system of individual private prac- 
tice results, moreover, in extensive duplication 
of expensive equipment such as X-ray ap- 
paratus and diathermy machines by several 
doctors in an area, even though none uses his 
equipment for more than a fraction of the time. 

Another waste is the sharp but artificial 
dividing line that is frequently drawn between 
preventive and curative services. The health 
officer is not allowed to give treatment when 
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a citizen consults him for preventive service; 
similarly, the physician in private practice is 
apt to refer a patient to the health officer for 
immunization which he could economically 
administer while the patient is in his office. 

Many communities are served by pro- 
prietary hospitals, owned by one or more 
doctors, some of which are not available to all 
qualified doctors in the community. I know 
of one war community with an excellent hos- 
pital of fifty beds owned and operated ex- 
clusively by two doctors; the six other doctors 
in the community cannot send their patients 
to that hospital. Although the community 
has tripled in size, this hospital operates with 
an average of only 15 patients, and it was 
necessary for the government to build a second 
hospital, even though the existing one could 
have taken care of most of the needs if it had 
been open for community service. 

There is much room for improvement in the 
organization of our medical services to keep 
young doctors busy, to pool equipment and 
skills of physicians by developing group clinics, 
and to increase the utilization of our hospitals. 


Inadequate Financing 


The second point of inadequacy in our 
health services is their financing. The burden 
of illness falls on the individual unequally and 
unpredictably. We may escape for years any 
illness requiring expensive diagnosis and treat- 
ment and suddenly develop an illness that 
requires surgery, hospitalization, and a long 
period of aftercare. 

Under the usual method of meeting the cost 
of illness, the individual is expected to pay for 
this care when he is disabled and least able to 
do so. And many of us do not save up for the 
rainy day of serious illness. Insurance to 
spread the cost over many subscribers and to 
permit payment in advance is a logical method 
of attacking this problem. 

But our most serious problem in financing 
medical services is their high cost. Increases 
in medical knowledge have so increased the 
cost of training the doctor and of equipping 
him and the hospital that, regardless of insur- 
ance and rainy-day foresight, most of the pop- 
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Improving Our Health Facilities 


ulation actually cannot afford the best medical 
service. 

The lowest estimates of the average cost of 
complete medical service for a family are be- 
tween $100 and $130 per year. In prewar 
days, at least fifty million people in this 
country belonged to families with incomes of 
less than $1,000 a year, and two-thirds of the 
population had families with incomes under 
$1,500. These families could not possibly 
spend ten per cent or more of their income for 
medical service without cutting disastrously 
into needs for food and clothing. 

A simple insurance scheme where all self- 
supporting persons contribute from their in- 
come would not meet the entire cost of medical 
services. Either the cost would be prohibitive 
to those with low incomes or the funds would be 
so limited that the most expensive services— 
those which constitute the heaviest burdens— 
could not be covered. 

Under the British government’s plan for 
supplying complete medical service to every- 
one who wishes it, only 28 per cent of the 
financial support of the service is to come from 
individual insurance contributions based on 
income. Seventy-two per cent is to come from 
tax funds—half from local and half from na- 
tional tax sources. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance of the U. S. 
Social Security Board has long recognized the 
need for supplementing the funds of low-in- 
come and welfare clients to permit them to 
obtain needed medical services. Governor 
O’Conor of Maryland has recommended to the 
legislature that the state supply adequate 
medical service to the indigent through a state 
Bureau of Medical Services operating through 
the county health departments. 

These developments indicate increasing 
recognition of the fact that only by spreading 
the cost through insurance and taxation and 
by supplementing the contributions that the 
low-income groups are able to make, can the 
need for medical care be met. 


Inadequate Clinic Facilities 


Closely related to economic and distribution 
problems is the inadequacy of hospital and 
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clinic facilities. Hospitals have traditionally 
been supported either by charity or by taxa- 
tion; comparatively few patients are able or 
expected to pay the full cost of their care. In 
the poorer sections of the country, phi- 
lanthropy is rare, tax income is low, and hos- 
pitals are consequently scarce. In Rhode 
Island in 1940, there were 5.0 general hospital 
beds for 1,000 population; in California 5.7; 
in Kentucky 2.8; in Arkansas 2. 

Many hospitals, too, are not planned so as to 
give a well-rounded health service for preven- 
tion of many illnesses as well as for treatment 
of serious conditions. The evolution of the 
hospital into the community health center of 
the future is just beginning and is largely a 
problem of facilities. 

The lack of proper facilities inevitably 
affects quality of medical care. It is im- 
possible to practice good modern medicine 
without the laboratory, the consultation, 
and the professional associations of a hospital; 
and the young medical graduate is reluctant to 
locate where these essentials are lacking. If 
he does do so, it is often with the ambition to 
remain only until he can finance a move to a 
medical center. Physicians who work for 
years without hospital connections tend to 
deteriorate professionally because they cannot 
follow through on their cases and do not have 
the stimulation of hospital discipline, consulta- 
tion, and education. 

The federal emergency building program 
under the Lanham Act ameliorated some 
situations made more acute by the war, but 
hospital experts estimate that the nation needs 
construction of facilities for 100,000 more 
general beds, 44,000 more tuberculosis beds, 
and 94,000 more mental hospital beds, as well 
as replacement of dilapidated existing facilities 
for 177,300 beds. The total postwar need is 
estimated at 416,600 beds. 


Inadequate Preventive Services 


The fourth inadequacy is in our preventive 
services, and we physicians and medical 
educators are in part responsible. Medical 
knowledge has expanded greatly within our 
generation, and medical schools are breathlessly 
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trying to sort out the essentials and compress 
them into the four short years of the medical 
curriculum. The mysteries of physiology, 
pathology, and pharmacology intrigue students 
to the exclusion of problems of prevention and 
social medicine. 

Our tendency to concentrate on the un- 
healthy individual instead of on the normal 
person and the maintenance of robust health 
is a negative approach. Bold thinkers in 
medical education, like Professor Sigerist of 
Johns Hopkins, point out that radical revision 
of our system of medical teaching is necessary 
if we are to develop intelligent practitioners 
of medicine for modern society. 


How the Layman Can Help 


You, the public, however, are partly to 
blame for the inadequacy of preventive 
services. One reason why many health de- 
partments are understaffed, underfinanced, 
underhoused, and hampered by restrictions 
as to the service they may render is lack 
of public understanding and support. You 
would be surprised at the number of intelligent 
people who believe the important duties of the 
health department are to get dead cats off the 
highway, to see that the garbage is collected 
before it smells, and to put up quarantine 
placards. 

Your health officer and public health nurse 
have studied and analyzed the health needs 
of your community—the tuberculosis problem, 
the control of venereal disease, sanitary control 
of water and food, maternal and child health 
services, nutrition, and health-education for 
you and your children. 

Confer with your health officer; support his 
efforts to develop a real health department; 
understand this vital function of your com- 
munity government. If you do not have a 
modern health department, marshall the 
citizens of your community to secure one. 
Your state health department has the U. S. 
Public Health Service funds to help establish 
and maintain a truly modern health service. 


“The World Does Move!” 
Though the picture is in many ways dis- 
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couraging, the last decade has seen widespread 
realization of these inadequacies and con- 
structive action to eliminate them. 

At the American Public Welfare Association 
meeting in Cleveland last May Dr. Michael 
Davis pointed out that in 1932 the costs of 
medical care were the concern of a handful of 
especially interested persons whereas today 
health insurance is the concern of millions, and 
the question asked by both progressives and 
conservatives is not “Do we need it?” but 
“How shall we extend it?” In 1932 the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care for voluntary health insurance 
and group medical practice were condemned 
by organized medicine as was also the move- 
ment for hospitalization insurance. Today 
hospital service plans have 14 million members 
and are accepted by everyone. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that medical 
co-operatives are legal, and organized medicine 
itself is sponsoring experiments in their opera- 
tion. Ten years ago, rural medical needs were 
scarcely noticed; following the pioneer work 
of the Farm Security Administration in de- 
veloping rural medical service programs, the 
largest farm organizations now recognize that 
something must be done to relieve the long- 
standing shortage of doctors and hospitals in 
rural areas and to enable the average farm 
family to pay for needed medical care. 

Before 1936, the U. S. Public Health Service 
had less than half a million dollars for grants 
to help states develop adequate health pro- 
grams. The Social Security Act in 1936 and 
the Venereal Disease Act in 1938 have multi- 
plied this pittance more than 50 times so that 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service now allots 24 million dollars annually, 
exclusive of war emergency health appropria- 
tions, to help states provide health services to 
citizens. But we still fall far short of a com- 
prehensive program. 


Wanted: Mutual Understanding 


The mutual lack of understanding between 
physicians and the public was so great in 1935 


' that agreement on even the beginnings of a 


comprehensive national health program could 
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not be secured for incorporation in the Social 
Security Act. Neither the doctors nor the 
public have been able, by themselves, to find 
the road and guide the nation to the promised 
land of modern health security. 

Why this lack of understanding? Fault lies 
on both sides. Doctors, with much justifica- 
tion, fear lay control of the technical phases of 
medical practice. Nonmedical groups on the 
other hand are justifiably impatient with the 
scanty acquaintance of most physicians with 
the social sciences and with their frequent lack 
of appreciation of the social aspects of 
medicine. 

The nonmedical person finds it difficult to 
appreciate the many complexities of diagnosis 
and treatment. I know of a social worker who 
in all seriousness asked the welfare department 
physician to jot down the answers to a list of 
questions in order that she might determine, 
by a few simple rules, whether a client—any 
client—with tuberculosis was able to work and 
if so, how much. 

She had no comprehension of what is neces- 
sary before such a determination can be made: 
the careful evaluation of the past course of that 
patient’s disease, the periodic X-ray and other 
laboratory examinations which must be made 
for years, or of the critical observation of the 
patient’s reaction to resumption of activity— 
data which only an experienced physician can 
evaluate. 

Experiences of this sort have made the medi- 
cal profession hypersensitive to lay inter- 
ference in professional matters and have 
resulted in such overcompensation that many 
physicians deny the right of the layman to 
have a voice or even an opinion about the 
kind of health services he is to receive or the 
way in which they are to be rendered. 

Divergencies have widened until questions 
are too often discussed in terms of emotion- 
laden phrases, devices of the propagandists. 
Men fight, bleed, and die over terms like 
“state medicine,” “regimentation,” “free 
enterprise,” without ever defining them even 
in their own minds. Yet the medical care of 
tuberculous and insane patients has been 
accepted for years as a state function. The 
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military medical services which are doing such 
a splendid job of saving life and restoring 
bodies and minds broken in battle are “state 
medicine.” Until prejudices are overcome, 
until these catch words cease to be fighting 
words, it will be difficult to achieve progress. 


Canadian and British Plans 


Yet progress is possible. Canada is drafting 
legislation to initiate a national health 
program. The physicians, the hospital ad- 
ministrators, labor, farmers, industry are all 
working with the government to develop a 
service suitably organized, financed, and 
administered. Another fine example of con- 
structive planning is the British White Paper, 
“A National Health Service,” which Macmil- 
lan in New York has reprinted for use in this 
country. 

Its introduction states the health goal of all 
civilized countries: 


The Government... want to ensure that in the 
future every man and woman and child can rely 
on getting all the advice and treatment and care 
which they may need in matters of personal health; 
that what they get shall be the best medical and 
other facilities available; that their getting these 
shall not depend on whether they can pay for them, 
or on any other factor irrelevant to the real need. 

Just as people are accustomed to look to public 
organization for essential facilities like a clean and 
safe water supply or good highways ...so they 
should now be able to look for proper facilities for 
the care of their personal health to a publicly 
organized service available to all who want to use 
it ...a service for which all would be paying as 
taxpayers and ratepayers and contributors to some 
national scheme of social insurance. 


You, the public, have by far the largest stake 
in an adequate national health program and an 
informed public opinion can work miracles. 
In this democracy of ours, it is your privilege— 
your duty—to be informed and then to be 
heard, to support and even fight for what you 
believe to be right. 


Epitor’s Note: This article is a cutting of 
Dr. Dearing’s paper read June 21, 1944, at 
the AHEA meeting in Chicago. 
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When Our Servicemen Come Home 


MURIEL W. BROWN 


Before Dr. Brown went to the U. S. Office of Education as 
consultant in family life education in 1940 she was specialist 
in family life education for the Tulsa Public Schools and the 


University of Tulsa. 


Since 1940 she has helped schools in 


32 states with their family life programs. She is chairman of 
AHEA’s division of family relations and child development. 


C).. husbands, brothers, sons, and 


friends are beginning to come back to us from 
the war. We have tried to follow them in our 
thoughts from home to camp and from camp 
into service. But sooner or later, as we have 
tried to visualize what was happening to them, 
our imaginations have failed us. Many of the 
experiences which servicemen have had simply 
cannot be envisioned by those who have not 
shared them. 

And yet, almost every man in service is 
counting the days until he returns to his home, 
longing for the understanding he needs and 
wants from his family and friends. 

Are we going to be able to measure up? 
Psychiatrists working with the armed forces 
say we musi. Just to give us a bit of support, 
the Homemaking Education Service of the 
U.S. Office of Education has listed the follow- 
ing “Do’s” and “Don’t’s” for us to think 
about: 


Respect His Maturity 

1. Treat the man concerned as a grown per- 
son, regardless of his chronological age. 

2. Encourage and help him in every way to be 
as self-sufficient and independent as pos- 
sible, no matter what his handicap. 

3. Expect him to be different. You, too, are 
different. The individual at home and the 
one who has returned should make a busi- 
ness of learning to know and understand 
each other again. 

4. Don’t force him to talk about his war ex- 
periences. Let him take the lead. Wait 
for him to let you know whether or not he 
wants to talk about the war. If he does 


need to talk, try to understand the impor- 
tance of this need and help him by listen- 
ing. Listening is often an important kind 
of therapy. “It is the real listener that a 
fellow appreciates.” 

The story is told of a man who came to a 
skilled counselor for help. The counselor 
gave no advice, but the man went away 
with the answers to his problem. The 
counselor knew how to ask the right questions 
and how to give the man confidence in his 
ability to work out his own answers. 

Passive listening is not enough. There 
must be dynamic interaction between the 
speaker and the listener. Often, a person 
in trouble becomes repetitious in talking 
about his problem because his listener has 
failed him. 

5. Show him respect and appreciation but 
don’t “over-heroize” him. 

6. Show him that he is wanted, belongs, and 
is needed. 

7. Help him to find work as quickly as pos- 
sible. Idleness is seldom a good cure for 


anything. 
Be Polite about Questions 


8. Don’t pry into the reason for discharge. 
There are many good ones. If he doesn’t 
volunteer to tell you why he is home, don’t 
ask. To probe into something a man may 
already feel bad about, or is ashamed of, 
only makes him feel worse. 

9. Don’t be too concerned if he seems to feel 
“let down” when he first gets home. He 
probably overidealized his home while he 
was away, just as you probably overideal- 
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10. 


ized his homecoming. Remember that 
emotional readjustments take time. 

Help him to face the realities in his situa- 
tion and do something fundamental about 
his real problems. This is much better 
than just exhorting him to take certain 
attitudes. It practically never helps a 
person in trouble for some one to keep say- 
ing, “Now, be calm!” “Don’t worry!” - 


Be Interested in His New Ideas 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Do not be surprised if he has changed his 
way of looking at religion and community 
conventions. Some of his new points of 
view may be hard for families to under- 
stand and adjust to, but they will be the 
natural outcome of his war experiences, and 
it will take time to find out whether his 
values are permanently different, and how. 
Help him find recreational and other inter- 
ests as quickly as possible, to be active in 
ways that give him real satisfaction. 

Help him to get back as quickly as possible 
into the swing of home life. It may be 
hard for him to work smoothly back into 
relationships with his family, taking just 
the right amount of responsibility for 
making decisions. 

Remember that when he was in the 
Army his decisions were practically all 
made for him. It may be especially diffi- 
cult for him to get back into the habit of 
taking responsibility for using his own 
time. 

Try to give him the things he has missed 
the most in the first few days after he gets 
back. He will need them less later. 

Be patient if it is hard for him to make up 
his mind quickly. The many choices that 
a man is forced to make in civilian life 
may be baffling to him at first, after being 
so long away from home in a situation 
where choices are not possible. 

It is extremely difficult to relearn how to 
make choices after one’s life has been 
completely regulated over a period of time. 
This is a lesson which mature people do 
not usually have to learn. 
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16. Learn to recognize some of the signs of 


heartache and disappointment. The man 
who boasts that he pulled the wool over 
the eyes of his draft board may really feel 
very bad about his rejection. 


Be Understanding about Nerves 


17. 


If the reason for discharge is psychoneuro- 
sis, be matter-of-fact about it. He is prob- 
ably frightened by the diagnosis and feels 
stigmatized by it. Help him by your 
attitude to accept the fact that a psycho- 
neurosis is seldom a condition to worry 
about. 

Many psychoneurotics are useful, im- 
portant people in their communities. The 
point is for him to learn how to live com- 
fortably with his particular kind of person- 
ality. The best way to deal with any 
kind of nervous condition is to take it very 
casually, secure the best treatment avail- 
able, and live as normally as possible under 
the circumstances. 


Be Fair about “Gripes” 


18. 


19. 


21. 


Help him not to be resentful if he thinks 
his branch of the service hasn’t given him 
a square deal. Accept the fact that the 
armed forces have a tremendous job to do 
and cannot make sure that every service- 
man and woman is in the job for which he 
or she is best fitted. As a matter of fact, 
misplacements in the servicesare the excep- 
tion, not the rule. 

If he seems bored and restless, don’t be too 


‘concerned. Discharge is bound to be an 


anticlimax to profoundly exciting experi- 
ences. 


. Prepare yourself to be a good practical 


adviser by learning the facts about dis- 
charge procedures, services to veterans, 
veterans’ benefits, and the like. 

If he is a disabled serviceman, help him 
understand the importance of filing a claim 
for service benefits as promptly as possible. 
Help interpret to the community the need 
for all servicemen with war-connected 
disabilities to do this. 
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22. If he has been mentally ill, learn as much 
as you can about modern methods of treat- 
ing discharged mental patients. If he has 
been discharged to his family, he has re- 
covered and should be treated either as a 
convalescent or as a normal individual. 


Be Informed about Resources 


23. Find out what your community resources 
are for employment, recreation, education, 
health care, etc., so that you can help him 
to use these resources effectively for richer, 
happier living. 

24. If he went into the service with little 
schooling and limited experience with life 
outside of the place where he lives, adjust- 
ment back into civilian life may be harder 
for him than for the boy who traveled be- 
fore the war and had a better education. 
After seeing different parts of his own coun- 
try and at least one foreign country, his 
own small town may seem to a returning 
soldier drab and uninteresting. 

Help him to meet the stresses and strains 
involved in coming back to a seemingly 
restricted life by planning carefully for a 
future more to his liking. Encourage him 
to fill in his educational gaps. This may 
mean training for some special work he 
wants to do, or it may mean more general 
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education, so that he can get a better per- 
spective on the things that have happened 
to him. 

25. Don’t try to create a problem for him if 
none exists. Not all discharged men have 
problems because of their discharge. 


How to Use the List 


This “Do’s and Don’t’s” list can be used in 
many ways. It can be a basis for conferences 
and group discussions conducted by teachers 
with students in day school or adult classes. It 
can be “background” for community club 
meetings under the leadership of home demon- 
stration and farm agents. It can furnish 
themes for public forums and institutes. It 
can be a guide fora broad program of commun- 
ity education, or just a list of “things to re- 
member” in dealing with servicemen and their 
families. 

The list was developed at a small working 
conference attended by representatives from 
Selective Service, the Surgeon General’s Office 
of the U. S. Army, the American Red Cross, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the 
New York City Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, the Homemaking Education Service of 
the Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education, and school programs of homemak- 
ing education in Maryland, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. 


Trade Restraints in Housebuilding 


Trade restraints exist at all levels of the housebuilding industry, from top to 
bottom. . . . Agreements exist between dealers in building materials and subcon- 
tractors, between manufacturers and dealers, and between contractors or 
subcontractors and labor unions. . . . 

For example ... The Department of Justice says manufacturers who make 
80 per cent of the plumbing supplies in the United States refuse to sell directly 
to builders or homeowners. . . . [Whoever wants] to buy their products must go 
to a plumbing contractor. He in turn can buy only from a recognized jobber. 

All such practices increase the cost of housebuilding. They... help to 
keep down or prevent competition and maintain a roundabout and expensive 
system of routing materials from factory to building site. . . . 

Much better advertised are some of the practices of labor unions that prevent 
reductions in the price of housing—THomas R. Carskapon, Houses for Q 
Tomorrow, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 96. 


Collecting Data on Family Relationships 


ROBERT G. FOSTER 


Dr. Foster has been successively 4-H club leader, USDA field 
agent, college teacher, fellow in Yale’s Institute of Human Re- 


lations, and staff member of the Merrill-Palmer School. 


He has 


been active in marriage counseling, and his latest book, pub- 
lished just this year, is “Marriage and Family Relationships.” 


OR many years we have assumed— 

and rightly so—that one of the impor- 
tant functions of the family is that of inducting 
the child into the cultural ideas of our society 
and providing for him a more or less stabilized 
environment within which he may learn what 
is expected of him. 

Much research that is truly significant has 
not and cannot be done on those more subtle 
aspects of family life which influence individual 
development and emotional stability, because 
they are so intimately related to affairs within 
the family which are not easily observed. 

There are, however, numerous kinds of rela- 
tionships within families on which much more 
data might be obtained if we set about sys- 
tematically to study them. An illustration of 
this is in what happens at family mealtime and 
what is revealed there as to individual feelings 
and attitudes. 

This phase of adult-child relationships is well 
described in a good article in the American 
Sociological Review for June 1943, by James H. 
S. Bossard, “Family Table Talk—An Area for 
Sociological Study.” I shall discuss this 
article briefly because of its richness as a basis 
for considering some of the subtle aspects of 
family relationships which affect personality 
development and which might also form the 
basis for student observation within their own 
homes or in the homes of friends where there 
are young children. 


“Shall We Serve Cocktails?” 


Let me give one excerpt from this article as 
an illustration of a family conversation that 
brings out the differences in attitudes of the 
various family members, as well as the issues 
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over which there are potential conflicts between 

the father and mother and between each of the 

parents and the children. What might seem 

to the parents or to the outside observer but a 

routine conversation had multiple implica- 

tions for the child. 

“Father: Well, I’m sorry, but I forgot to bring 
home some whiskey for the cocktails tomor- 
row night. 

“Mother: It’s all right. 
ter serve cocktails. 

“Father: How come? 

“M other: Well, the Pearsons are coming, and 
you know him. 

“Son: Is Dr. Pearson coming, mother, is he? 
Is he, mother? 

“Mother: Yes, he is, and Mrs. Pearson is 
coming too. 

“Daughter: Why don’t we serve cocktails when 
Dr. Pearson comes? 

“Mother: Well, Dr. Pearson is a doctor, and 
he thinks cocktails aren’t good for people. 
He says too many people have the cocktail 
habit. 

“Son: I like Dr. Pearson. 

“Father: Well, I like him, too. But this 
means a stupid party. (This to wife.) 

“Mother: I think I’ll serve tomato juice. Do 
you think that will be all right? The red 
glasses will look nice on that black tray. 

“Father: If Pearson doesn’t want to drink, 
that’s O.K. with me, but I don’t see why 
that should spoil the party for the rest of us. 

“Mother: Well, I do think out of deference to 
his views, we should have a dry dinner. 

“Son: [like Dr. Pearson. Isheagood doctor, 
mother? 

“This conversation carries these implications 


I don’t think we bet- 
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for the children: (a) A doctor whom I like does 
not approve of the social use of alcohol; (b) 
Father thinks a dry party is dull; (c) Mother 
sees her obligation as a hostess; (d) a difference 
of opinion is resolved with deference to a guest, 
regardless of the wishes of the host and 
hostess.” 

The authors of this article, or at least those 
responsible for the brief synopsis at the begin- 
ning of the article, indicate that at mealtime 
the family is at its ease, with its members 
brought together and repeating many features 
of its life. 

The latter part of this statement is obviously 
true, but for many families the meal is not by 
any means aneasy time. It is often a situation 
in which there is conflict because of differences 
in attitude on the part of the father and 
mother, as well as older and younger children, 
as to their share of various foods, as to what 
one shall eat as compared to another, and par- 
ticularly as to whether the children shall eat 
certain things when the father does not and the 


mother does. 


Family table talk certainly is a form of fam- 
ily interaction, and it holds the possibility of 
being very influential in the development of 
habits and attitudes toward and about food and 
relationships with other family members, as 
well as experiences in situations outside the 
family which may be discussed at the family 
table. 

It also, of course, has a possibility of being a 
destructive experience for the family members, 
either because mealtime is largely a silent gath- 
ering at which individuals merely consume as 
much as they like of particular kinds of food or 
because there is underlying tension between the 
adults which makes an interesting and con- 
structive family conversation impossible. 


Other Places for Fruitful Research 


There are other aspects of family life besides 
table conduct which might be equally fruitful 
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for observation. First of all, the miscellaneous 
activities and relationships which occur after 
dinner is over might be observed and recorded 
much more accurately than they have been. 

Second, there is use of family money. We 
have many studies on the actual distribution 
of family income in terms of the commodities 
for which it is spent, but little if any accurate 
knowledge of a wide range of families, showing 
how money is handled in terms of the relation- 
ships of the adults and the children within the 
family. These patterns of money relation- 
ships would seem to me to be important as a 
basis of gathering both the good and the bad 
practices and gaining insight into the practices 
which lead to conflict situations rather than to 
constructive, co-operative situations. 

Third, in this period of war activity, with the 
amount of added responsibility and strain 
placed upon families, it might be interesting to 
discover the geographical pattern of activity 
for the 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, for differ- 
ent family members and add to this every- 
body’s sum observation or estimate of the 
qualitative nature of the relationships of family 
members at those times, infrequently as they 
may occur. Does apartness actually contrib- 
ute to conflict and irresponsibility and thus 
later perhaps to family disorganization, or may 
apartness alone be less significant than the 
qualitative nature of the togetherness which 
may exist when family members do have some 
common basis for being together? 

Many more areas of internal family relation- 

ships might be used as a basis for teaching, on 
which students might make and tabulate ob- 
servations for class use and discussion. It is 
not the function of these brief comments, 
however, to do more than point to Bossard’s 
,article as one example of a kind of research 
which should be utilized by teachers and per- 
haps suggest that they use their imagination a 
little in seeing if there are not other equally 
fruitful areas which we have overlooked. 
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The Candle of Understanding 


ALMA LONG 


Dr. Long is on Purdue University’s home economics staff 
and for seven years has also been director of research in home 
economics education for Indiana. She has written many ar- 
ticles and one recent book, “Health and Home Nursing.” 
Among her treasured memories are those of Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, a frequent visitor at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in Dr. Long’s undergraduate days, and of Dr. Naomi Norsworthy, 
whose teaching inspired her to go into her present field. 


C >), of the most striking facts of 


modern social life is that an ever increasing 
number of those experiences which were once 
part and parcel of the home life of growing 
children have become integral parts of the 
training received elsewhere—in schools, in 
groups, in activities where many other children 
are also learning. 

Pressures of the present war have deepened 
the outlines of such change. For instance, 
settling a matter of delinquency is no longer 
entirely a ceremony of the woodshed. It is 
a matter of civic pride and responsibility. 
The schools, and particularly those teachers 
who by nature and by training are especially 
fitted for understanding the backgrounds of 
behavior, contribute their part. 

Every phase of home economics education, 
with its unique opportunity to work upon very 
real life problems, touches upon some emo- 
tional experience or reaction. Therefore, each 
home economics teacher who is interested in 
the counseling aspects of her task is faced with 
a peculiar challenge, that of deepening and en- 
riching in herself, in her colleagues, and in her 
students understanding of life as it is. 


Adolescent Problem-Situations 


Adolescent problem-situations in need of 
that understanding are many. Sheltered chil- 
dren suddenly feel an urge to throw off all re- 
straints and protection, while their parents 
grieve over the change. Other adults place a 
too heavy burden of self dependence on im- 
mature shoulders. 
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Young loyalties change, almost disappear, 
or crop up in a form and toward an object 
entirely new. Strange yearnings creep in to 
deepen the muddle for starry-eyed youth and 
adults alike. It has long been known that 
each generation must view the future from its 
own doorstep, that each can learn only by 
way of its own interpretation of life experiences. 

The fundamental learnings of all youth are 
much the same. They are based on the same 
struggles for satisfying relationships, common 
achievements, and personal fulfillment. These 
are the drives which express themselves con- 
cretely in behavior, which turn the emotional 
balance one way or the other, and which ap- 
pear with such force during adolescence. 

The school has become the place where much 
of today’s character training is given, but it 
must share with the children themselves 
some of the responsibility for that training 
if the best results are to be achieved. 


Exploring Student Insight 


Accordingly, the study briefly described 
here was undertaken to explore the ability of 
high school youth to recognize some of the 
more common problems and to recommend 
ways of dealing with these problems which 
would yield the greatest personal satisfaction. 

Because emotional problems are resolved 
only in proportion to the ability of the indi- 
vidual to consider the problem objectively 
and to work toward a reasonable conclusion, 
little is to be gained for the student without 
his own understanding and effort. 
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Sixty home economics teachers who were 
also concerned with counseling were asked to 
report emotionally toned problems of young 
people with whom they were in contact. 
Among the wide variety of emotionally toned 
situations contributed by these teachers out of 
their own recent experiences were those of 
Jerry who spurned nutritious food because of 
some struggle with an overly anxious mother; 
Hilda who habitually met the questioning of 
her supervisor with polite but sullen responses; 
Jack and Jim who had tried to wreck a train 
the winter before; Eunice whose mother was 
“the crudest, crossest person I have ever seen”’; 
and Francie, daughter of a wealthy urban 
family who had come to a farming district and 
who had made a wonderful adjustment to 
simpler ways of living. 

We then classified these problems as to 
their nature and from them drew up a set of 15 
common problem-situations, each based on 
some psychological principle of behavior de- 
velopment, and for each of the 15 worked out 
7 different ways of approaching the problem. 

Four of the 7 suggested ways were based on 
generally accepted methods of control, stated 
affirmatively; two others were also generally 
accepted behavior patterns but were stated in 
negative form; and the seventh way was 
“neutral.” 

This series of 15 problem-situations, each 
with its 7 suggested methods of approach, was 
distributed among pupils in grades seven to 
twelve in 36 schools. Each student was asked 
to work on five of the 15 problems, thinking of 
himself as counselor to the young persons 
represented as having the difficulty, and to 
choose the best two and the poorest one of the 
methods proposed. He could accept, reject, 
or ignore any of the statements. 


We Want to Be Liked 

One of the 15 problems was on the subject 
“We Want to Be Liked,” and the situation 
was described thus: 

Mary and Jo, aged 15, are what one might call 


“just average” girls—likeable, reasonably in- 
dustrious, fairly good looking, reasonably bright 
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and vivacious, but having no very outstanding 
traits. They come from comfortable though sim- 
ple homes where there are good influences from the 
family members. 

However, in the past few weeks, they have been 
noisy and neglectful of their work at school, seeming 
to care less and less whether they “keep up” or 
not. They are spending far too many hours at 
the corner drugstore and soda fountain and are 
dressing themselves in a way to attract consider- 
able attention. 

It is important that their behavior improve, for 
they both need to finish their school work and take 
some special training for employment. Several 
ideas about ways to help these girls were suggested. 
Some of them are listed below. Read the state- 
ments carefully and encircle the numbers of the 
2 ONLY which you feel would be the most helpful. 
Cross out the number of the 1 ONLY which you 
feel would be the least helpful. 


Why They Do What They Do 


Preceding the statement of each problem 
there was a brief discussion of it. For exam- 
ple, Mary’s and Jo’s problem was presented 
with the following introduction: 


It is natural for each of us to want to exert our 
influence over some other petson at some time. 
This desire is not necessarily wanting to control 
another but perhaps wanting to feel that we, our- 
selves, are respected because we are worthwhile 
and that others recognize that our ways of doing or 
our ideas are good. 

If we wish to directly influence some one to 
change his or her way of doing, we must be able 
to recognize some of the reasons for that person’s 
doing as he does. We all know some ways of 
doing, which we do not follow (good or bad) be- 
cause those ways do not exactly “suit” us, or fit 
into our own individual plans. To influence others 
we must cause them to really want to make the 
changes which are being proposed before we can 
feel that they will be made. 


The 7 possible solutions for the girls’ prob- 
lems, from which the best two and the poorest 
one were to be selected, were: 


1. Have someone watch over the girls more closely 
and forbid them to go to the corner meeting 
place any more. 

2. Say to the girls that most people go through a 


ely 
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stage of doing silly things, but that everyone is 
expected to take some real responsibility for his 
behavior. 

3. Tell the girls that if their behavior does not 
improve at once, they will have to be sent home 
from school. 

4. Make it possible for the girls to join some club 
activity where girls and boys work together on 
school projects. 

5. Ignore the girls because of their bad behavior. 

6. Make the girls responsible for some activity 
(as for instance, helping get the little children 
safely home, or making things for a play, or 
music, or whatever they are interested in). 

7. Urge the girls and their parents to talk the 
matter over and try to agree on a satisfactory 
kind of social and recreational program. 


The students who were asked to make these 
choices were told that the study was “con- 
cerned with ways to help the average young 
person toward a better understanding of some 
common behavior problems which sometimes 
prevent us from being as happy as we 
might be.” 


The Other Problem-Situations 


Themes of the other 14 problem-situations 
were: security in child-group relationships, 
ways of meeting failure, essentials of co-opera- 
tive effort, need for some success and recog- 
nition, mature responsibility, security related 
to family welfare, conflicting loyalties, ways 
of adjusting to difficult conditions and of 
judging the behavior of others, problems of the 
“isolate” in a group, ways of facing difficult 
situations, problems in choosing friends, ways 
of adjusting to defeat or disappointment, and 
need for a feeling of achievement. 

The 36 schools co-operating in the study 
provided a cross section of their local popula- 
tion and were scattered through all parts of 
Indiana. They also provided information 
about the students—their intellectual ability, 
the quality of the home, the “place” of the 
individual in his group, and his behavior 
history. 

More than 2600 students, one-third of them 
boys, responded, many of them interested 
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enough and able to do more than was asked of 
them. A large number completed more than 
one set of the problems so that there was an 
average of nearly 800 for each group of five 
problems. 


Conclusions from the Study 


It being an almost universal habit to judge 
the problems of others in the light of one’s own 
experiences and feelings, the choices made by 
these students inevitably represented their 
own feelings on matters similar to those pre- 
sented. General trends in their thinking were 
clearly evidenced by decisions which were made 
by vast majorities of the groups as they worked 
on parts of the test. 

The history of each as it attracted theat- 
tention of individuals and groups resulted 
in many significant differences in frequency 
of choice. These in turn indicated kinds of 
information possessed or needed by the pupils, 
omissions which suggest the bed-rock at which 
more specific instruction could well begin. 
Appeal for security was general but was infre- 
quently accompanied by recognition of the 
effects of insecurity on the behavior of an 
individual. Likewise, recognition of the need 
for friendships was accompanied by a much 
delayed indication of willingness to consider 
the specific qualities which go to make for 
permanence in friendships. 

One boy, known to be in the midst of a 
serious emotional disturbance, wrote on a 
margin: “I think the way to get at this prob- 
lem is to have it come up for discussion.” 
(Incidentally, he scored well on the test.) 
The printed page, which dealt with some of 
the difficulty he was experiencing, apparently 
stirred up many thoughts which, if expressed 
in his own way, might have helped him solve 
his problem. 

The responses which the students choose in 
the study and their approach to these problems 
indicate that young people today are eager to 
learn how to make wise decisions and to take 
their place in a responsible and understanding 
society. They want responsibilities which are 
real, substantial, and suited to their own abili- 
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ties and interests and believe that such re- 
sponsibilities—together with being recognized 
as persons worthy of trust—are powerful deter- 
rents from undesirable behavior. 

They want the advice but not the domina- 
tion of their elders. They want jobs which 
are real and which lead eventually to self- 
support. 

The fact that few girls selected for analysis 
items referring to co-operative sharing of 
tasks, responsibilities, and leadership-privileges 
raises an important question. If women wish 
to share the privileges of employment with 
men, to what extent must girls be trained for 
objective analysis of problems and pooled 
decisions. We need women leaders who are 
both charming and well trained to deal with 
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We deal with Johnnie and Jane not as indi- 
viduals in a vacuum but as lively entities con- 
tributing to and being swayed by the prevail- 
ing feelings of the “gang” or of other groups. 
Whatever factors contribute to safe conduct 
through a period of taste for “Boogie-Woogie- 
Hot-Stuff” will also smooth the passage into a 
more mature phase of adolescence and thence 
into adult living. 

Those who can carry into a conference with 
boys and girls, such as these, the fresh respon- 
siveness of youth and who are able to accept 
youth on the substantial grounds of potential 
understanding which they offer, have an en- 
viable opportunity to be useful. We adults 
surely need to enrich first our own under- 
standings. Then, to paraphrase the Biblical 


the complex situations of modern life. Some _ verse, we can also light in the hearts of youth 
present day examples of “successful women” “the candle of understanding, which shall not 
are often spoken of as “grim and too realistic.” be put out.” 


Translating Research Findings into Classroom Practice 


A vast amount of research which has much to offer education results in 
reports which get filed away and are little used. If research findings are to be 
utilized fully most of us will need to assume greater responsibility not only for 
summarizing and interpreting findings for classroom use but also for the applica- 
tion of those findings. 

First, we can help by educating more teachers, administrators, and laymen : 
to understand the need and possibilities for research, in part by encouraging 
their participation in planning and in following through a study in which 
they have particular interest. 

Second, we can encourage more discriminating and more widespread report- 
ing of research findings to teachers and administrators. Studies which need 
careful scientific scrutiny and testing over a period of years probably should be 
reported in technical journals. But studies which furnish significant clues as to 
what not to do because it has been tried and found wanting should be reported 
in whatever form will facilitate use of those clues. 

There is a place also for publications which summarize, interpret, or synthe- 
size—as the Encyclopedia of Educational Research—and for popular reports 
which will interest lay people in research. The numerous current popular n 
reports of medicine and physical science probably have much to do with keeping sl 
these fields in high esteem in the public mind. 

Third, we can work on local and state committees of teachers and adminis- fa 
trators whose primary responsibility is the application of research.—Hazet M. li 
HatcHer. Summary of her paper read in Chicago at AHEA’s 1944 meeting. ti 


Research: Aide to the Teacher and Democracy 


MARY S. LYLE 


Dr. Lyle is professor of home economics education at Iowa 


State College, where she teaches adult education courses. 


She 


has taught in high schools, a junior college, and universities 
and has been state supervisor of home economics in Wyoming. 
This article is a cutting of her AHEA convention talk in June. 


AN STRUTHER has said, 


Democracy begins at home; and it begins very 
early in the morning—not at breakfast, but 
when the first reluctant eye is opened by the 
alarm and when everybody thinks everybody 
else takes much too long in the bath. The home 
is the place to learn democracy—and every 
family unit that manages to turn itself into a 
true democracy in miniature is a direct help to- 
ward the creation of that new world which is 
going to be, we most deeply hope, a democracy 
at large. 


The home is indeed the place to learn democ- 
racy, but our schools can help the home to 
learn the lessons of democracy. And research 
in turn can help the school to discover the 
kind of educational method which will help 
to bring us closer to the day when democracy 
really lives in the nation’s families, really 
works in the nation’s towns and countryside, 
really pervades our international relations 
because we as a people believe, think, and live 
democratically. 

Respect for the individual, sharing in ever- 
increasing ways with our fellow men, intelligent 
problem-solving are fundamental to democ- 
racy. How has research in education, specifi- 
cally home economics education, pointed the 
way to preserving and enlarging these? 


Democratic Goals for Research 

If research in home economics educational 
methods is to benefit the nation’s families it 
should accomplish one or more of three objec- 
tives: It should disclose effective ways to help 
family members individually or collectively to 
live together more agreeably and co-opera- 
tively; to do their daily home tasks easily and 
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well; to keep themselves healthy in mind and 
body; to use their resources of time, talent, 
skills, energy, and money in ways that benefit 
themselves and the nation; to meet successfully 
the responsibilities of marriage; and to share 
in efforts to improve community life. Or it 
should uncover efficient ways to evaluate 
progress toward desired goals of education for 
home living. Or it should help educators to 
detect more readily points at which education 
can help individuals or family members meet 
well the perplexities of personal and family 
living. 

The ten studies which I shall discuss here 
meet one or more of these criteria. 


How to Change Habit Patterns 


Through a very interesting study, Kurt 
Lewin of the Child Welfare Research Station 
at the State University of Iowa sought to find 
an effective democratic method for changing 
the food habits of adults. He compared 
the effect of “group decision” in which a 
nutritionist co-operated with a discussion 
leader with that of a lecture given by the same 
nutritionist without the aid of a discussion 
leader. 

The nutritionist gave 6 groups of 13 to 17 
women each—85 women in all, in paired 
groups from 3 economic levels—the same 
information and the same recipes for use of 
the little used meats—heart, brain, and kid- 
neys—presenting the material to 3 groups by 
the lecture method and to the other three by 
the group decision method. 

Interviews at home with each participant 
after seven days showed that “when the nutri- 
tionist functions in a group-decision setting, 
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the changes are definitely greater than when 
this same nutritionist functions in a lecture 
setting.” The lectures led to action by 10 
per cent of the women; the “group decisions” 
to action by 52 per cent. No high pressure 
was used, but group discussion led to the 
group’s deciding to try the meats toward 
which there previously had been high re- 
sistance. “The experiment suggests that it 
may be possible to bring about in a relatively 
short time definite changes in food habits, 
even in food items which would be expected to 
show great resistance to change.” 

No checkup was made to determine the per- 
manence of change; but this experiment has 
important implications, though it is just a 
beginning in a much needed type of research. 

If the more democratic method is so out- 
standingly successful in this instance, may it 
not be used to benefit families in other ways: 
in helping adults adopt desirable new practices 
of health, of use of resources, of relationships? 


Democratic Teaching Methods in High School 


Other studies of the effectiveness of demo- 
cratic methods of teaching have been made. 
Hazel Hatcher studied the teacher-dominated 
versus the pupil-and-teacher-shared method 
of teaching in foods classes and in consumer- 
buying classes, using in the study 900 senior 
high school home economics students in 35 
classes taught by 17 teachers in 12 schools. 
She found greater gains by the latter method 
in dietary practices as well as in information 
and skill in food preparation. 

Students in the consumer-buying classes 
taught by pupil-teacher-shared methods also 
knew more about their purchases, had secured 
more information from clerks, and had learned 
more than those in classes taught by the tradi- 
tional method. Pupils helped select objec- 
tives, plan activities, and evaluate progress 
in the more effective method. Careful con- 
trols were established so that results can be 
accepted as sound evidence of the effectiveness 
of teaching by democratic means. 

If this co-operative approach is effective in 
improving dietary and cookery practices and 
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in improving buying ability, why might it not 
be effective for improving other practices? 


Dr. Pearson’s Study 


In a study made by Millie Pearson at Okla- 
homa A & M College, the idea of co-operation 
of students and teacher in planning, executing, 
and evaluating class work was used to stimu- 
late growth of democratic individuality. Sev- 
eral self-evaluation techniques that were also 
instructional were developed. This co-opera- 
tive method was applied with high school 
classes in the student-teaching centers, with 
teachers in training, and with first year 
teachers in several high schools. No control 
groups were used, but evaluation was made 
from criteria set up to determine change and 
using detailed records. Findings again point 
to the value of pupil participation at all stages 
of the learning procedure. 

More research is needed to find effective 
ways to help individuals meet still other prob- 
lems of home living. 

Educational procedures without dependable 
means of measuring progress, however, may 
lead us by circuitous rather than direct routes 
to desired goals. Therefore, educational re- 
search that discovers efficient, reliable means 
of evaluating changes in behavior can helpus 
save time and effort. 

Some studies have been made to find suitable 
measuring devices for appraising progress 
toward desired goals. Some have dealt with 
specific accomplishments, such as increase in 
knowledge of desirable food habits or in skill 
in food preparation. Others have tried to 
find ways to appraise changes in such skills as 
ability to apply principles or to solve problems. 
Still others have tried to evaluate whole 
programs of education. 


Making Wise Decisions 


One such study which devised techniques for 
evaluating the effectiveness of teaching girls 
to make wise decisions about the use of per- 
sonal and family resources was that of Hazel 
Huston Price. She prepared a paper and pen- 
cil test, both a high school and a college form, 
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using seven situations involving personal prob- 
lems commonly met by girls. Choice of the 
best solution and of reasons for that choice is 
required. The score is determined by the 
number and nature of facts considered, the 
extent to which consequences are foreseen, and 
the degree to which democratic attitudes are 
evident. 

The test was checked for validity by com- 
parison of scores on the test with scores on 
independent solutions of problems by 557 
high school and 529 college students. A high 
coefficient of reliability for group prediction 
was found, but three times as many situations 
would have to be used to insure safe predi¢tion 
for individuals. 

Since intelligent problem-solving is so im- 
portant in democratic living, any device to 
measure development of this ability benefits 
education. Many such studies are needed. 


Carry-over into Homes 


A committee of the American Vocational 
Association carried out another evaluation 
study to determine how much home economics 
education had helped girls to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of personal and family life. The 
published report is entitled “The Carry-over 
into Homes of the Teaching of Family Living 
to In-School and Out-of-School Youth.” 

Evidence in descriptive reports of behavior 
of girls in unsupervised situations made by 
several hundred teachers showed much practi- 
cal use of home economics education. Such a 
method of measuring results of teaching, 
though unrefined and not suitable for close 
comparisons between groups, has value for the 
teacher who wants to check the effectiveness 
of her own teaching by collecting information 
about outside-of-school actions of her pupils. 


Effectiveness of Extension Program 


Evaluation of an entire program has been 
sought by the extension service in many parts 
of the country. Starley M. Hunter and L. M. 
Busche, extension agents, studied the home 
situations and extension program of Parke 
County, Indiana, in co-operation with Gladys 
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Gallup and M. C. Wilson of the U. S. Exten- 
sion Service. By visits to the homes, situa- 
tions in 234 families were studied in relation 
to land use classes and to participation in the 
home demonstration program. The success of 
the current program in terms of numbers 
reached, changed practices per person, and 
method to which changed practices could be 
attributed was reviewed. Reasons for non- 
participation were also investigated, and 
suggestions were offered for improving and 
extending the extension program. 

One or more members of the family were 
found to be participating in extension activities 
in 28 per cent of the homes on the “poor land” 
and in 67 per cent of those on “good land.” 
On the “poor land” 72 per cent of the home- 
makers had never taken part in the extension 
program as compared with 40 per cent on the 
“good land”; 49 per cent of the total group 
were nonparticipants. Participation, then, 
was closely connected with higher socioeco- 
nomic status. 

Ninety per cent of the participating home- 
makers reported an average of 3.6 homemaking 
practices changed due to extension influence, 
as compared to 1.5 per home by 25 per cent 
of the nonparticipants. The demonstration 
method was said to have brought 39 per cent 
of the changes in practices while bulletins 
were the second most effective method. 

Principal reasons for nonparticipation were 
lack of transportation, unfamiliarity with the 
program, poor health of self, advanced age, 
procrastination, lack of anyone to stay with 
small children, lack of interest in all organiza- 
tions, too much work, lack of group contacts, 
and poor health of a family member. Thirty- 
two per cent of the nonparticipants were 
estimated to be good possible co-operators. 

The adjustments in program suggested were: 
planning realistically for farm families, a large 
proportion of which had less than $500 cash 
income for family living; giving attention to 

ways of helping families supplement their 
income, improve home and financial manage- 
ment, and increase family co-operation, food 
production, and clothing construction; and 
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helping them establish health centers with 
county nursing aid, recreation centers for 
young people, and an integrated program of 
farm family living. 

If these recommendations are carried out, 
this evaluation should benefit all families. 


Home Tasks for the Young 


Numerous studies have sought to discover 
the points at which home economics might 
help individuals to meet responsibilities well. 
Some have studied the home activities of girls 
or boys or both to find implications for curricu- 
lum construction. One such study is that of 
Editha Luecke on the participation of 370 
children from the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of Denton, Texas, in those home activi- 
ties involved in personal regimen, housekeep- 
ing, and meal preparation. By means of a 
wide variety of research instruments, she 
collected information from the children, their 
teachers, parents, and friends. 

Analysis of variance showed that girls per- 
formed more activities and disliked them less 
than did the boys and increased in amount of 
performance with age. There was no signifi- 
cant difference in performance of any of the 
activities among the various age groups for 
boys, but dislike for activities decreased with 
age for both boys and girls. 

Since the child begins early to be interested 
in home activities, they might be emphasized 
in the home economics program in much lower 
grades than is sometimes the case. Luecke 
suggests emphasis upon regimen and house- 
keeping in the fourth and fifth grades and 
upon meal preparation in the fifth and sixth 
grades for both boys and girls. More should 
be done before the seventh grade to prepare 
children for better home living. 

Present efforts to enrich the elementary 
school program with home life experiences are 
in accord with the implications of this study. 
If youngsters dislike housekeeping jobs, per- 
haps more needs to be done to discover ways 
to help them recognize the value to the family 
of these jobs and to develop favorable atti- 
tudes toward sharing in home duties. 
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College Courses on Marriage 


In the last three years the search for points 
at which education can be most helpful to 
students has been especially active at the 
college level. Two studies are noteworthy. 

Laura Drummond tried to discover what 
young people in the liberal arts colleges of two 
large Pennsylvania universities considered im- 
portant and wanted to learn with regard to 
marriage and the family. By a questionnaire 
soliciting anonymous suggestions for a course, 
by a personal data form, and by a check list of 
questions proposed for discussion which were 
to be rated by the student, the opinions of 320 
freshmen, 160 seniors, and 148 alumni were 
collected. A total of 2,752 suggestions were 
received, a fourth of which dealt with sex. 
Specific information about premarital and 
marital sex adjustments was asked for. Other 
information requested in descending order of 
concern dealt with dating, courtship and choice 
of mate, accord in marriage and family rela- 
tionships, family money management, child 
guidance, adjustments between generations, 
religion in family living, and the family as an 
institution. 

Since freshmen and seniors tended to agree 
on what they considered important, with some 
slight differences in emphasis, Miss Drummond 
pointed out that readiness for instruction 
rather than age or classification should be the 
prerequisite for such a course. 

Young men and women agreed about what 
they wanted to learn, but the students from 
the two universities did not entirely agree. 
There was a relationship between background 
traits and the areas of concern, and the 
students at the two universities differed 
markedly in some background traits. There- 
fore, in planning such a course for any given 
college the areas of concern for the group to be 
taught should be explored. Since there was 
such a wide spread in the suggestions of indi- 
vidual students, Miss Drummond suggested 
that individual counseling should accompany 
such a course and that the teacher should be 
familiar with resources and findings in many 
related fields. The check list combined with 
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free-response suggestions is recommended for 
determining what to teach and the check list 
alone for evaluating the course. Many im- 
plications'for the general education curriculum 
can be drawn from this study. 


What, How, When to Teach 


Several studies of the General College at the 
University of Minnesota have shown what 
should and can be done to help young people 
in the first two years of college to solve life 
problems. The General College, itself an 
experiment, was set up to adjust education 
to the needs of students rather than to force 
students to adjust to education and to develop 
in them “personal and social competence.” 
On the assumption that teachers could not 
know what or how or when to teach until they 
could know their students thoroughly, a series 
of investigations was carried on. 

Because Robert Pace’s study of nearly 950 
young men and women between 25 and 34 
years of age, former students of the General 
College, probed so thoroughly into their per- 
sonal and family life and points so clearly 
to needs that should be met in education, I 
have included it here. An attractive, 52-page 
printed and illustrated booklet asking more 
than 1,000 questions was used and supple- 
mented by interviews with 172 former students 
living in the Twin Cities. 

The results disclosed that these young people 
were very self-centered in their goals and 
sources of life satisfactions, that the women 
did most of the work in their homes and bore 
most of the worry about family problems, 
that their recreational interests differed from 
those of their husbands, and that there was 
little mutual planning for leisure or for carrying 
home responsibility. 

Most of them, especially the men, were 
ignorant of good home practices, or satisfied 
with poor ones, and lacked interest in home 
and family affairs. They lacked interest also 
in local and community affairs. They pro- 
fessed interest in government policies but did 
little to show that they were interested. 

Education had certainly not prepared them 
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to meet the problems of home, family, and 
social life. The technique used and the 
results obtained are applicable to young 
people in other colleges. This study poses a 
major problem that needs to be solved if fam- 
ily life is to be improved. 


Adult Education for Democratic Homes 


The last study I will present is one which I 
made to discover to what extent families were 
practicing democracy at home and then to 
determine what more the adult education 
program of a local school might do to encourage 
influences favorable for growth in democratic 
living among the families of the community. 

Seventy farm and 50 town homemakers, 
carefully chosen to be a good cross-section of 
a rural community in Iowa, were interviewed. 
A questionnaire dealing with relationships 
among parents and children and the Mooney 
problem check list were administered to all 
the students in the high school. 

Six criteria were set up by which democracy 
in the home was assessed: 

1. The physical environment promotes health- 
ful living and stimulates intellectual growth. 

2. The pattern of family living stimulates 
members to meet new situations and prob- 
lems with insight and intelligence. 

3. Family members willingly share according 
to their abilities in making plans and carry- 
ing responsibility for procedures required to 
achieve co-operatively chosen goals. 

4. Family members respect the opinions and 
personalities of each other. 

5. All members of the family are encouraged 
to develop their talents and abilities. 

6. Family members show concern for the 
welfare of others in the community, the 
state, and the world and participate in 
activities to improve the general welfare. 

When all the evidence was examined on the 

basis of these criteria the case for democracy 

in the homes was not encouraging. The physi- 
cal environment was conducive to healthful 
living in seven out of eight homes. In well 


over three-fourths of the homes, it also pro- 
vided some stimulation to intellectual growth 
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in’ the form of books, magazines, newspapers, 
radios, and space for privacy to enjoy these 
but a doubtful amount of real stimulus to 
intellectual growth, especially in its aesthetic 
aspects. The pattern of living in less than half 
of the homes furnished stimulation for meeting 
new situations with intelligence and foresight. 

Family members shared to a large extent in 
home tasks and in earning to achieve a desired 
measure of economic security, but in only 
about half of the families was there joint 
planning and choice of goals for family living. 
In many families there appeared to be respect 
for the opinions of each family member but 
some lack of recognition of the value of culti- 
vating uniqueness in personality. All mem- 
bers of most of the families were encouraged 
‘to use their housekeeping and earning abilities, 
but there was little evidence that all were 
encouraged to use them in the best way either 
for their own welfare or that of others. Little 
encouragement was given to developing special 
talents either in parents or in children. 

Concern for the welfare either of the immedi- 
ate or of the extended community—the world- 
at-large—was limited to a relatively small 
number of families. 

There is much in this picture to challenge 
the adult education leader and much that 
needs to be done in this community. To 
what extent could the same picture be found 
in other rural communities of the nation? 
This study does not answer such a question. 
Its contribution is in the criteria set up for 
appraisal of democracy in home life and its 
suggestions for a way of finding problems need- 
ing attention in family life. Its benefit to 
families depends upon the extent to which 
those criteria and suggestions are used. 

Research of recent years has shown that 
learning democratically entered into rather 
than teacher-enforced is truly effective in 
education for home living. The philosophy 
that we should begin education where people 
are, has led to much exploring of the activities, 
desires, and abilities of students in the grades, 
in college, and in adult life to find those points 
where the educational process should begin. 
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Once a midwestern farmer who was being 
questioned about not going to farm bureau 
meetings or agriculture classes for farmers 
replied, “I don’t need to know more about 
what I ought todo. I don’t use half the good 
practices I know now. All I need is to do 
things as well as I already know how.” 

While we don’t want to cease to look for 
better teaching methods, perhaps we need to 
apply more widely those known to be good. 
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Should the AHEA Run an Employment Service? 


Yes, Say BERNICE DODGE, MARGARET FEDDE, 
LORENCE HALL, and MARIE DYE 
No, Say MARY ELVA SATHER and KATHRYN 
VAN AKEN BURNS 


Miss Dodge is editor of the department of research in the House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Chicago; Miss Fedde is chairman of the 
home economics department at the University of Nebraska; Miss 
Hall is in the federal office of the U. S. Extension Service; Dr. 
Dye is dean of the division of home economics at Michigan State 
College; Mrs. Sather is in charge of home economics placement 
at Iowa State College and handles over 2,000 requests for home 
economists annually; and Mrs. Burns, a former president of the 
AHEA, is state leader of home economics extension in Illinois. 


Influence for Good 


BERNICE DODGE 


A specialized home economics personnel ser- 
vice could exert an influence for good in two 
directions. It would not only be of great 
help to home economists but would also build 
prestige for our profession and for our pro- 
fessional association. 

The need for it is indicated by the large 
number of girls who come to the vocational 
guidance committee of the HEIB section, and 
by the increasing number of prospective em- 
ployers who apply to the committee. 

These girls are home economics graduates 
interested only in business positions and repre- 
sent only a fraction of that group; yet 344 
girls have registered between June and October 
1944 with the vocational guidance chairmen 
in New York and Chicago alone. There are 
16 other vocational guidance chairmen in 
other cities with smaller registrations. 

The work done by most college and com- 
mercial placement bureaus is general in scope; 
it might well be supplemented by a profes- 
sional service devoted exclusively to home 
economics. Such a personnel service would 
have an over-all view of the various avenues 
into which home economics training leads and 
would be in a position to direct girls where they 
would fit best. 
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New opportunities are constantly develop- 
ing. Many positions now held by girls with 
general training could be better filled by girls 
with home economics training. For example, 
retailing and merchandising are now dis- 
covering what home economics graduates have 
to offer in textiles, clothing, home furnishings 
and equipment and in training programs. The 
same is true of restaurant management. A 
Chicago newspaper has found that a home eco- 
nomics girl is ideal for their general telephone 
information service, since most of the ques- 
tions concern homemaking or closely allied 
subjects. 


The Service and Its Director 


A specialized personnel service should have 
as one of its main objectives exploration into 
new fields where the home economist could 
make a contribution. As these opportunities 
are discovered and developed, the prestige of 
the profession will increase. 

Since membership in the AHEA would no 
doubt be a prerequisite for the use of this pro- 
fessional service, membership would be stimu- 
lated. Increased membership would in turn 
help to finance such a service. It need not be 
a free service, however. Applicants would be 
willing to pay a moderate fee, which would 
make the service partially—eventually en- 
tirely—self-supporting. 

Several professional associations, among 
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them the American Dietetic Association and 
the American Chemical Society, carry on a 
personnel service, a study of which would give 
us many suggestions. 

The person to direct such a service should 
combine personnel work and home economics 
in her training and experience and have a broad 
professional vision. She should be familiar 
with the training given at various colleges and 
the present outlets for the graduates, and be 
alert to find and develop new openings. 

She should be given the office help needed 
to enable her to visit training schools, confer 
with employers, and interview applicants in 
various parts of the country. She probably 
would wish to start slowly and build a firm 
foundation, but the demand might easily grow 
beyond the ability of one person to handle. 


Handicaps of the College 


MARGARET FEDDE 


Most colleges today have adequate or- 
ganizations for the placement of teachers in the 
secondary schools, but they have little or no 
organized means of aiding those with advanced 
degrees who wish to do college teaching or 
those who have prepared themselves for home 
economics positions that are outside the teach- 
ing field. 

Of course, administrators, interested as they 
are in all of their graduates, try to find suitable 
positions for them; but their knowledge of 
openings is inevitably limited, considerable 
correspondence is involved, already over- 
burdened office assistants are called upon for 
additional work, and the result is often thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory. Too often the candi- 
dateis placed where she cannot doher best work, 
and as a result both she and the department of 
home economics suffer. 

For those who are not placed at all, the only 
recourse is the commercial agency, with its 
more or less high rates, its limited knowledge 
of different types of home economics work, and 
its highly impersonal attitude toward candi- 
dates and employers. 

While well-trained home economists find 
themselves in unsuitable work or even without 
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positions, employers and institutions may be 
desperately needing their services. There is 
now no efficient way of bringing the two to- 
gether. Colleges and business institutions 
would certainly appreciate having a reliable, 
noncommercial service available to help them 
find the right person for the right place. 

A national office would also permit a more 
equitable distribution of job opportunities. 
The larger schools receive more requests than 
they can fill, while the smaller schools, many 
of which give excellent training, do not have 
enough jobs for their graduates. 

The experience of the HEIB vocational 
guidance committee indicates the need for 
such a service as theirs on a larger scale, for all 
areas of home economics and all graduates. 
A national organization such as the AHEA 
could place its enrollees in suitable positions 
anywhere in the country. 


Requirements of the Office 


The ideal employment agency admittedly 
could not be developed without considerable 
effort and wisdom, particularly in the choice 
of personnel and methods. The executive in 
charge should be well versed in the different 
phases of home economics and imbued with a 
desire to advance that profession. She should 
also have a warm interest in people, in helping 
them to find positions in which they could 
make a real contribution and could grow pro- 
fessionally—plus the insight and the tact 
needed to place them wisely. 

She should be able to develop pleasant con- 
tacts with prospective employers—from busi- 
nessmen and editors to college administrators 
and government agencies—and should be 
alert to their needs and their changing re- 
quirements. And she should have sufficient 
business acumen to make the bureau self- 
supporting within a reasonable length of time. 

Such a bureau manager would do much to 
build ever higher professional standards among 
home economists and as a result increase 
prestige for the field of home economics. 

Since the need of such an organization was 
felt even in prewar years, since recent demands 
for home economists in new fields growing out 
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of the present emergency are most pressing, 
and since postwar business activity will doubt- 
less make even greater calls upon us, we should 
take positive steps now to set up a Home 
Economics Employment Bureau. 


AHEA Clearinghouse 


FLORENCE HALL 


The AHEA could be of great assistance by 
serving as a clearinghouse for positions. 

Many of us in the federal extension office 
have frequent letters requesting that we recom- 
mend candidates for home demonstration 
work, as well as letters from persons seeking 
positions. Our helpfulness is limited because 
naturally our knowledge of candidates and of 
available positions is not complete. 

Because there is no established central place 
to receive such inquiries, home economists in 
search of information often address the same 
inquiry to several different people in the same 
agency. The several inquiries and the many 
replies to each lead to duplication of effort 
and the need for a more efficient system. 

The AHEA is the logical organization for 
this job. We realize, of course, that the 
Association could not operate a placement 
service without additional personnel; but if the 
goal of doubled AHEA membership in 1944-45 
is reached, such a placement service could be 
launched through AHEA dues. If a full- 
fledged placement service is not practicable, 
would it be possible for the AHEA to main- 
tain at least a register of candidates for posi- 
tions and another list of openings? 


Wanted: A National Roster 


MARIE DYE 


What the AHEA should have is an Office of 
Information rather than an employment serv- 
ice—not an agency working aggressively to 
locate and fill openings but a national roster 
of professionally trained persons to which 
those in search of personnel could turn. 

This Office of Information would have a list 
of all AHEA members with a brief statement 


as to their training and present position, really 
an expansion of the present membership list. 
It would also have a separate file of all mem- 
bers with PhD degrees in each field of home 
economics, and another for those with the 
master’s degree. 

AHEA members desiring placement could 
pay a fee and register at this Office, and their 
names would compose another list which em- 
ploying persons or agencies could consult. 

These lists would be invaluable for educa- 
tional institutions looking for candidates for 
advanced positions, for fellows, and for re- 
search persons. It would be useful also to 
the AHEA’s committee on committees. 

Sometimes this Office would refer the po- 
tential employer to institutions where he could 
get suggestions for candidates rather than 
submit a list of qualified persons from the 
Office files. The efficient placement bureau 
should not attempt to suggest persons for all 
positions; it should be prepared, however, to 
give information as to where help might be 
obtained. 

One much-needed service which this Office 
might perform would be to study and report 
trends in demand for home economists and in 
salaries in the various fields of home eco- 
nomics. Still another of its important func- 
tions would be to publicize the types of posi- 
tions that home economists are qualified to fill. 
Such publicity would put home economists 
into many a key position now filled by persons 
much less well-equipped for the job. 

The director of such an Office could have a 
board of advisers, with one representative 
from each field of home economics whose help 
and advice would be invaluable. 

The AHEA would have to finance the Office 
at first, but eventually fees of its clients 
should make it self-supporting. 


It’s Not Neeaed 


MARY ELVA SATHER 


“We felt so sure of your judgment of Miss 
B—— that we dispensed with the usual pro- 
cedure of interviews and asked her to come as 
soon as possible,”’ wrote one employer, who 
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had asked the Iowa State College Placement 
Service to help him fill a vacancy. Another 
recently said, “Each report from your college 
placement office is so very complete that one 
has an excellent idea of the ability of the ap- 
plicant.” 

One reason that a college can build up and 
maintain the confidence of employers is that 
its placement office need not rely wholly upon 
formal recommendations and __ scholastic 
records. The officer in charge of placements 
knows personally each applicant, her appear- 
ance and personality. Through personal in- 
terviews, she can get human interest informa- 
tion which would never be put down on an 
application form, but which, conveyed in a 
letter, can convince the employer that the ap- 
plicant is the person for the job better than 
could a formal set of credentials sent by a 
national employment service. The college 
knows not only its seniors but also its graduates 
because an important part of any college pro- 
gram is following up its alumnae. Counselors, 
department heads, and deans supply data for 
fairly accurate, up-to-date records. 

Because of the close relationship between 
placement service and teacher training, the 
college is surely the best agency to place its 
graduates in high school teaching positions. 
It has closer association with its State Depart- 
ment of Education than any national agency 
could have and knows more intimately the 
demands of the different schools of the state. 
In many colleges and universities, the place- 
ment of high school teachers is handled by the 
vocational education department working with 
the home economics education department. 
This is a desirable practice. 

But college placement work is not limited to 
teaching. In fact, it is becoming so broad 
that one person should not attempt to handle 
it alone. For the placing of candidates other 
than high school teachers, contact with em- 
ployers is easily established through alumnae, 
who keep the college informed of conditions, 
salaries, and openings in their respective fields. 
They can talk to groups of students about 
their experiences and can help seniors secure 
employment. This service ties alumnae closer 
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to the college and makes them feel that they 
have a part in its administration. 

Every college has on its staff persons who 
are specialists in their fields and who have 
valuable contacts with employers. Their co- 
operation as well as the help of department 
heads and deans makes for the most effective 
placement in home economics work. 

Another function of the college placement 
office is to serve as a bureau of information to 
students in training. It helps them select 
electives, reports on supply and demand in 
various fields, and advises students as to extra- 
curricular and summer activities which em- 
ployers consider desirable. It helps them get 
summer employment in fields of their major 
training. Information from this office can 
be very helpful in guidance programs. It 
can also help the curriculum committee adapt 
training programs to meet changing conditions 
in business and the professions. 

A graduate placed by her college does not 
have to give a percentage of her first year’s 
salary for the privilege of getting a job, as is 
necessary in the case of a national service. 
A small fee covers cost of typing credentials 
and no commission is required. 

The college placement bureau can serve 
the graduate who is seeking promotion without 
her being an active candidate for another 
position. It has an obligation to see that its 
graduates have opportunities to advance pro- 
fessionally. Through close contact, the col- 
lege knows which graduates should be encour- 
aged to study for an advanced degree, which 
should move on to a better or a different job. 

Some administrators believe that the salary 
of the placement officer should be charged to 
public relations, for nothing furnishes better 
publicity for a college than placement of the 
right person in the right job. 

The service of the college placement office, 
then, is three-fold: It serves the student or 
graduate by helping her find the position 
where she can become a happy, well-adjusted 
person and make a contribution to society. It 
serves society by aiding business, industry, 
and the professions to find those who are best 
prepared for positions to be filled. It serves 
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the college by furnishing the information 
necessary to adapt training programs to chang- 
ing conditions. 

A college placement office can accomplish 
all three services much better than could any 
state or national employment agency. 


It’s Not Practicable 


KATHRYN VAN AKEN BURNS 


At first thought, the idea of an employment 
service in the AHEA seems so appealing that 
the average home economist would answer 
our question with an enthusiastic ‘“Yes!” 
The young woman graduating in the East 
who wants to try her wings in the West would 
have a way of learning about vacancies in that 
part of the country. The teacher who feels at 
dead center after being in one place for ten 
years would need only to write to AHEA 
headquarters to find out the possibilities of 
change in her particular field. 

But the question must also be considered 
from the standpoint of the AHEA, which 
would be giving a measure of endorsement to 
those suggested for a given position even if 
submitting its list of available persons were 
not intended as endorsement. Would any 
employer want a suggestion that did not imply 
approval of personality or training or both? 

How could the manager of such a service 
judge training? Our requirements for mem- 
bership are generous to say the least (see 
By-laws, Article III, Section 1) and would be 
of little help to the certifying office. More- 
over, the list of institutions from which we 
draw membership is almost endless, and the 
quality of the training they give extremely 
varied even within a single school. One insti- 
tution, for example, trains excellent nursery 
school teachers but its work in clothing and 
textiles is little better than that of an excellent 
high school. 

True, the American Dietetic Association 
has handled placement successfully, but its 
problem is far simpler. All its members have 
had similar basic training so that standards 


for membership can be specific. Home eco- 
nomics covers an ever broadening territory. 

In most placement work, the personality 
of the candidate is as important as her training. 
While the problem of personal interviews is 
probably not insurmountable, it would present 
serious difficulties even were the bureau’s 
headquarters centrally located. 

Placement services of colleges and univer- 
sities have expanded so enormously that today 
there are even state associations for persons 
engaged in such work. In Illinois, such an 
organization has 31 members. 

Placement is expensive. A top-notch per- 
son must head it, for placement is now a pro- 
fession and not an avocation. Not only 
would she have to know well the institutions 
which train home economists and be able to 
evaluate shrewdly the abilities of candidates 
for jobs, but she would also have to know well 
the business and professional world into which 
she would be steering these candidates. 

Placement also requires an enormous amount 
of stenographic service and many square feet 
of office space—not insignificant items of ex- 
pense. The filing space of the appointment 
service at one state university that handles 
15,000 records includes 25 four-drawer file 
cabinets. Placement costs money and would 
have to be provided for either in the budget 
of the AHEA or through fees of clients. A 
state educational association that has under- 
taken a placement service for its members has 
found it must charge a 3 per cent fee to take 
care of expenses. 

Are we willing to pay what such a service 
would cost, or is it another service that we 
would like for our $3 or, if we are junior mem- 
bers, for our $1! Would resourceful and 
capable members use such a service? 

A few years ago, the Association decided 
that one service it could render its members 
was to bring together at annual meetings those 
who wanted employment and those who were 
looking for personnel. It seemed to turn up 
an enormous number of misfits and almost no 
administrators with vacancies. Failure of this 
brief experiment in placement may or may 
not be significant. 
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In Short... 


We Give a Party 


MARY ELOISE STONE 
Syracuse, New York 


Ability to understand and handle young 
children is extremely important to the ninth 
grade girls in the Madison Junior High School 
in Syracuse. Most of the girls come from 
extremely large—and underprivileged—fam- 
ilies and have much of the responsibility for 
the care of their own younger brothers and 
sisters because their mothers work outside the 
home. Others earn money by caring for the 
children of someone else. 

Though they express confidence in their 
ability to do a good job, they will admit that 
they have their difficulties in handling children 
and that they need to understand children 
better. Therefore, Gertrude’s proposal that 
we have a party for the first graders brought 
instant approval. 

Watching “Big Girls’ Cook 

As it was just before Christmas, when the 
class was preparing to make Christmas cookies, 
Sally suggested that a glass of milk and some 
cookies would be just right for refreshments. 
Knowing what fun children have watching 
“big girls” cook we decided to invite the 
children in to watch us make the cookies as 
well as to come to the party. 

Only once did the enthusiasm waver—when 
Joyce asked solemnly, “What if they ask us 
questions that we can’t answer?” But the 
girls concluded that the best way to prevent 
such a dilemma was to become experts at 
making the cookies beforehand. 

Time was too short for experimenting; 
therefore, the girls used a gingerbread cookie 
recipe which cuts out well after chilling. 
Thus, we could invite the children in on the 
first day to see the dough being made; on the 
second to watch the cutting, decorating, and 
baking; and on the third for the party. 
Teacher and class did the planning together. 


Miss Lammertz, the first grade teacher, was 
most co-operative. She found pictures of 
girls making cookies and otherwise engaged in 
cooking, looked up stories about cooking, and 
selected spelling words with the visits in mind. 
She encouraged the children to tell what they 
knew about food preparation and wrote direc- 
tions on the blackboard as the youngsters 
dictated. 

On the first day of the entertaining the ninth 
graders in their attractive little aprons 
measured ingredients and got out utensils 
before Beverly, the hostess, went up to invite 
the guests. 

The girls were a trifle nervous at the start. 
But it soon became apparent that the visitors 
were “all eyes” and had no intention of asking 
complicated questions. 

After each visit, Miss Lammertz discussed 
with the children what they had seen. Some 
of the little girls brought toy stoves from home. 
Both boys and girls made drawings, which 
they later gave us to say “thank you.” 

On the second day our visitors were livelier, 
but by that time the 9-1’s were at ease. When 
a little boy asked if he could “‘cut out just one,”’ 
the girls let him do it. 

While Beverly was making her third trip 
to summon our guests, the table hostesses took 
their places and lighted the red candles. The 
table was set very simply with red stocking- 
shaped place cards and with open Christmas 
napkins for place mats. 

The children were delighted and found their 
places easily. Each child chose from the plate 
of cookies whichever shape appealed to him 
most. This was very exciting. 

The girls had planned no program but some- 
one started singing for one of the guests 
“Happy Birthday to Sharon.” Sharon re- 
sponded with a Christmas song and the other 
children joined in on the chorus, and the im- 
promptu entertainment closed with Christmas 
carols, everybody singing. 

When the gift of drawings came, the 9-1’s 
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In Short 


were in for surprises. They were amazed 
at the keenness with which the children had 
mirrored their activities and appearance. 
One pictured a girl with bangs and much lip- 
stick. “Oh, that’s Joyce,” chorused Joyce’s 
friends, laughing. (Joyce toned down the 
lipstick after that.) 

The ninth graders were delighted with the 
results of their efforts. Working in front of 
people they decided was “just nothing at all.” 
They had also learned much from their guests. 
As Beverly put it: “Having the children down 
taught me that little things mean a lot more to 
little children than we could imagine. By 
being friendly and quiet with them, you can 
make great friends.” 


The Club Organization 


HAZEL FROST 


National Adviser 
High School Home Economics Clubs 


The National Organization of High School 
Home Economics Clubs is now under way. 
By the time Frances Swain, Mrs. Lucile 
Rust, Evelyn Herrington, Frances Bailey, 
and Mrs. Dora Lewis climbed aboard their 
trains on Saturday, October 21, after a week 
of intensive work with the Washington (D. 
C.) members of the student club committee— 
Gladys Wyckoff, Edna Amidon, and myself— 
the outlines of the new club organization had 
been pretty clearly sketched. 

Some of those lines may be erased during 
this transition year of 1944-45, however, 
and new lines drawn in, for our plan was 
frankly a tentative one. It must be voted 
upon at each of the twelve regional meetings 
next spring before it reaches its final state. 
Even its christening awaits the action of the 
students for and by whom it is being created. 

The plan proposed by its two sponsors, the 
AHEA and the U. S. Office of Education, 
calls for a national, a regional, and a state 
organization. At the national level there 
will be an executive committee of students: 


a president, president-elect, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer, and four regional presi- 
dents elected at the annual national meeting. 
The adults who will serve with this committee 
in an advisory capacity will be the national 
adviser, the field secretary of the AHEA, a 
representative of the home economics service 
of the U. S. Office of Education, and one state 
club adviser. 

The regional organization is suggested as a 
means of giving more leadership training and 
facilitating the exchange of ideas and the 
achievement of national goals. Each of the 
four regions is divided into three sections of 3 
to 5 states. 

On all levels students are given the stellar 
roles and adults are cast in minor parts, 
chiefly to advise when called upon and to give 
legal status to executive committee work. 

It is a tremendous undertaking—getting an 
active home economics club organization in 
every state and getting all of these state 
clubs to work together in a strong national 
home economics movement. Achievement of 


that goal will require the concentrated effort 


of all of us. Every home economist can share 
in planting and cultivating this priceless 
crop of student clubs and as a reward will reap 
a harvest of better facilities for group activities 
directed toward attainment of home eco- 
nomics objectives. 

The national adviser herself might be com- 
pared to a railroad switch—her function is 
primarily to get people and supplies routed in 
the right direction. Back of the switch there 
is an electric current furnishing the power— 
the committee which did the foundation work. 

At state, regional, and national levels there 
are stations with crews of young people, oiling 
the machinery, assigning seats, and taking 
care of the hotboxes. The road gang—the 
regional and state advisers—will work on the 
right of way, maintaining the roadbed, keep- 
ing the ties strong, and watching with pleasure 
the passing of the streamlined specials filled 
with happy, wholesome, energetic young 
people—those who will help to build a new 
America. 


Comment... 


Our National Club Adviser 


This is a story of how the AHEA and the 
U. S. Office of Education got their national 
adviser on high school home economics clubs. 
All those who aren’t interested in clubs ... 
and young people ... and the future of home 
economics may be excused. The rest of you 
may stay—and read on. 

You see, it was this way. Seven years ago 
this fall the Future Homemakers of Okla- 
homa was set up as an organization for home 
economics students. It had a healthy though 
somewhat irregular growth for the first four 
years of its existence. Then Hazel Frost 
came into the State Department of Educa- 
tion and turned her attention to the clubs as 
one of the most effective of devices for achiev- 
ing home economics goals. 

Not that club work was new to her. She 
had been teacher trainer at the Oklahoma 
College for Women for some years and as 
a regular part of her work had helped pro- 
spective teachers with their club activities. 


Three Years of Club Activities 


But when she went into the State Depart- 
ment of Education she became state club 
adviser. During the next three years, partly 
through the impact of the war and partly 
through her energetic interest, the organiza- 
tion boomed. Clubs increased until last spring 
250 of them were affiliated with the state 
organization, with total membership of more 
than 8,000 students. 

Throughout the state they have helped set 
up community recreation programs and child 
care centers for children of working mothers. 
When federal funds for the school lunch 
program were about to be withdrawn, they 
rallied to save that program. They have been 
exceedingly effective in nutrition education 
among the elementary school children. 

When the farm labor situation became 


acute, these clubs harvested a large part of the 
state’s crops—as clubs, not as individuals. 
They raised $1,000 for the infantile paralysis 
drive. They raised $3,075 more for war bonds 
and decided that after the war they’d put that 
money into a state camp. 

They have been assured that they can get 
one of the Army camps for a nominal sum; 
therefore, much of their funds can go to equip- 
ping the camp as a summer recreation center 
and as headquarters for state club meetings. 
And their esprit de corps has been enviable. 


Results of a Club Clinic 


Last spring 50 AHEA members representing 
federal and state departments of education 
and AHEA club advisers met in Chicago to 
hold a club clinic—to analyze club ailments 
and decide upon treatment. And because 
Oklahoma had such a vigorous organization 
they invited Dr. Frost to come to Chicago 
and give them her recipe for club success. 
True, Oklahoma’s 250 clubs weren’t affiliated 
with the AHEA. But she herself was a loyal 
member of the AHEA, a charter member of 
the Oklahoma Home Economics Association, 
and deeply interested in home economics—its 
present and its future. 

Dr. Frost went to that club clinic. The 
result was that the 50 sold her on a nation- 
wide organization and she sold them on many 
of her ideas for reorganization of the clubs. 
When the U. S. Office of Education and the 
AHEA decided to go into partnership to 
reorganize the high school home economics 
clubs, they asked Dr. Frost to become national 
adviser during this transition year of 1944- 
45 to get the new club movement started. 


Her Qualifications 


Dr. Frost certainly is an excellent person 
for that organization work. She is acquainted 
with many different sections of the country. 
Her bachelor’s degree in home economics is 
from the Oklahoma College for Women; 
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Comment 


her doctor’s degree in psychology is from 
the University of Oklahoma. But sand- 
wiched in between those two degrees was post- 
graduate work at a wide variety of schools: 
Texas State College for Women; Teachers 
College, Columbia University; University of 
Iowa; University of Michigan; University of 
California at Los Angeles. She also studied 


retail salesmanship for a year at Marshall 


Field’s store in Chicago. 

But most important of all is her personality 
—her drive, her administrative ability, the 
contagion of her convictions as to the value of 
home economics club work and of her enthusi- 
asm for work with young people. 

A month ago she started her year of intensive 
work with state supervisors of home economics 
education, state club advisers, and presidents 
of state home economics associations—to 
work with them to get the new high school club 
organization off to a flying start. We’re ex- 
pecting big things from the high school clubs 
this year. 


Rationing Canned Foods 


James F. Byrnes, director of war mobiliza- 
tion, certainly did present a problem to us home 
economists last September when he abruptly 
announced the end of the rationing of canned 
vegetables, baby foods, soups, jams, and jellies. 
Especially to those of us who had been active 
in the food production and food preservation 
programs. 

If foods were so plentiful why then had there 
been such a hue and cry about scarcities and 
the need for victory gardens and for home and 
community canning? Or did the sudden shift 
mean that those programs had been so success- 
ful that now we could all relax and go back to 
prewar habits and attitudes? 


Food Facts and Figures 


War Food Administrator Marvin Jones ex- 
plained that WFA’s policy was to remove any 
item from rationing as soon as supplies justified 
that removal, to prevent accumulation of sur- 
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plus foods with their subsequent dumping at 
a loss. 

But government figures on canned goods and 
on crops, which had presumably been basis for 
the sudden move, made the action all the more 
puzzling. The supply of canned goods for 
1944-45 is considerably below that of 1943-44, 
when rationing was in force. Last year, from 
figures based on the WFA reports, the govern- 
ment had allocated 66,200,000 cases (measured 
in units of 24 No. 2 cans) to noncivilians, 
183,800,000 cases to civilians. This year’s 
plan called for 95,824,000 cases to noncivilians, 
160,583,000 cases to civilians. That meant 
23,217,000 fewer cases for civilians than last 
year. 

Surplus stocks could fill the gap—but 
WFA’s own figures are that its holdings total 
only 4,500,000 cases of canned vegetables, 
600,000 of fruits. And the War Department 
declared that it certainly didn’t intend to re- 
lease to civilians any of the canned goods that 
had been ordered set aside for the armed 
services. Other government holdings of about 
8,000,000 cases for Lend-Lease, even if com- 
pletely allocated to civilians, wouldn’t make 
up the difference. 

Estimates of the crop-reporting board of the 
USDA wouldn’t seem to explain the move: a 
corn crop 4 per cent above that of last year and 
lima beans 12 per cent greater but snap beans 
1 per cent less and green peas 10 per cent less. 


We Protest! 


Nine organizations with consumer interests 
promptly sent representatives to Marvin Jones 
to protest the removal of rationing controls as 
premature. Among the nine were AAUW, 
NEA, and the League of Women Shoppers. 

The consumers advisory committee of OPA, 
on which are three prominent members of the 
AHEA, protested to Chester Bowles, OPA ad- 
ministrator. OPA, of course, does not initiate 
any rationing program. It handles the ration- 
ing process after WFA has directed which foods 
are to be rationed and after it has given the 
OPA supply figures. Nevertheless, Mr. 


Byrnes had said that he had made his move 
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after consultation with James Brownlee, acting 
administrator of OPA, as well as with Judge 
Jones. 

The canners rationing advisory committee of 
OPA—men in the canning industry—also pro- 
tested to Mr. Bowles and said that neither they 
nor the canning industry knew of any facts or 
figures to justify the move. 


Implications for Home Economists 


And what is the significance of this incident 
for us home economists? Notwithstanding the 
inscrutable acts of politicians in high places, 
we home economists would be false to our trust 
if we relaxed in our campaigns for food produc- 
tion and preservation. 

If we did relax, the groups most likely to 
suffer would be the peoples of Europe. What 
would it profit them to be freed from Nazi 
tyranny if they starved because the Allies re- 
neged on their promises of food because scant 
stocks were available from which to make 
Lend-Lease purchases. Our own citizens, too, 
might be hard hit, though they’d be unlikely to 
“suffer.” 


Consumer-Retailer Alliance 


If you’re casting about for a right good com- 
munity project. . . 

If yours is one of those benighted communi- 
ties that think of home economists only in 
terms of cooking and sewing, and you’d like to 
do something to indicate the breadth of home 
economics interests. . . 

If you’d like to do your bit to improve the 
status of “the consumer”. . . 

Then we suggest that you organize in your 
community a local NCRC. 

What is NCRC? It’s the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, founded in the summer 
of 1937 with the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association as its most energetic promoter and 
with the AHEA as a charter member. 

Last month NCRC issued its annual report 
and quite justifiably “pointed with pride” to its 
gains of the last 12 months. During that year 
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35 more firms had subscribed to the Council— 
that is, had supported it by money contribu- 
tions of $25 to $3000—and all subscribers of the 
previous year had continued their backing. 

Among the new firms who believe enough in 
the consumer-retailer alliance idea to put good 
money into it are retailers in Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; Covington, Ky.; Port Huron, Mich.; 
Elgin, Ill.; Boston. 

And what are the principles which these 
retail firms endorsed with their “subscrip- 
tions”? NCRC’s purpose is to improve rela- 
tions between consumers and retailers to their 
mutual advantage. The Council believes that 
the two groups have a broad area of common 
interest; if consumers and retailers will talk 
over their common problems, mutual under- 
standing and confidence will result. It be- 
lieves further that informative labeling, in- 
formative advertising, and _ informative 
merchandizing pay dividends to both groups. 
Co-operative committees, working during these 
seven years to bring about improved labeling 
and selling practices, have made notable 
progress. 

From the first the consumers on the Council 
have held the balance of power, in part to 
prevent the cynical from charging that the 
organization was just another device for ex- 
ploiting the consumer. 

Retail associations which are members today 
are The American Retail Federation, National 
Association of Food Chains, and National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. Consumer mem- 
bers are AHEA, AAUW, the National Board 
of the YWCA, and the National Council of 
Jewish Women. The National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau is an associate member. 

Educational materials prepared by the 
Council are being requested by an ever-growing 
number of firms and educators. During the 
last year requests from high schools increased 
10 per cent; from colleges, 6 per cent. 

If you’d like to get a local NCRC in your 
community, write to the Council, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City, for information. Or 
you might want to be on their mailing list 
for their newsletter. It’s free. 
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Research... 


Ascorbic Acid Content of School Lunches 


FLORENCE I. SCOULAR and ADA RUTH BRYAN 


Since 1938 Dr. Scoular has been director of the depariment of home 


economics at North Texas State Teachers College. 


Her PhD degree 


is from the University of Iowa, where she worked under Dr. Amy 
Daniels. Dr. Scoular’s name is to be found both in “Who's 
Who in Education” and in “American Men of Science.’’ Miss 
Bryan did both her bachelor’s and her master’s work at NTSTC 
and is now serving as dietitian at Texas Christian University. 


ITERATURE concerning the school 
lunch program has emphasized the educational 
aspects of that program rather than the effects 
of cooking and holding on the nutritive value 
of the foods served. 

On this latter problem relatively little has 
been reported for any kind of mass feeding, but 
that little has indicated that such losses are 
considerable. Some investigators have found 
that the loss of ascorbic acid in restaurant food 
averages 45 per cent after cooking and 75 per 
cent after three hours on the steam table. 
Others have reported still greater losses—as 
high as 82 or even 100 per cent. 


Purpose of Study, Method of Analysis 


The present study was made, therefore, to 
determine (1) the ascorbic acid content of foods 
served in the lunchroom of North Texas State 
Teachers College Demonstration School on 20 
consecutive serving days at the time the food 
preparation was completed and at the begin- 
ning and the end of the serving period; (2) the 
loss of ascorbic acid during these intervals; 
and (3) the quantity of ascorbic acid present in 
the size portions served to primary, elementary, 
and high school students. 

The ascorbic acid content of 498 samples of 
fruits, vegetables, and prepared dishes which 
were potential sources of ascorbic acid was 
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determined by the chemical titration method 
of Bessey and King (/), modified by replacing 
hand grinding with macerating in the Waring 
Blendor as suggested by Davis (2). The re- 
duced ascorbic acid content of weekly com- 
posite samples of milk was determined by the 
method of Kon and Watson (3). The average 
number of milligrams of ascorbic acid which 
was determined by assaying three samples of 
each food taken at the end of the food prepa- 
ration period, at the beginning of the serving 
period, and again at the end of the serving 
period is recorded in table 1. 

Recipes and food preparation procedures 
used in this lunchroom were not standardized. 
As no steam table was available, hot foods were 
kept hot on top of the stove. Some foods had 
to be prepared considerably ahead of serving 
time because of the scarcity of cooking equip- 
ment. 


Findings 

In table 1 the quantity of ascorbic acid in 
the freshly prepared food is designated as the 
“original” ascorbic acid. The per cent of the 
“original” ascorbic acid retained at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the serving period is also 
given. 

The best sources of ascorbic acid at the end 
of the food preparation period were: a combi- 
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TABLE 1 
Ascorbic acid content of fruits, vegetables, and prepared dishes at the end of the food preparation period and at the 
beginning and at the end of the serving period in the NTSTC Demonstration School Lunchroom on 
twenty consecutive serving days 


ORIGINAL 
AVERAGE ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT PER 100 GRAMS ASCORBIC ACID 
~ RETAINED*® 
3008 SERVED At End At Be- | a+ end 
y eomeg At Beginning of Serving Period, At End of Serving Period, — of 
sation after Various Holding Times after Various Holding Times Serving Serving 
Period Period | Period 
pe milligrams milligrams per cent | per cent 
Beans, green 
Canned 3/10/44 | 1.01 0.09 after 23 minutes 0.05 after 58 minutes 8.91) 4.95 
3/15/44 | 0.06 — 0.00| 0.00 
3/27/44 1.14 0.00 “ 66 48.25, 0.00 
4/ 4/44 2.74 * * * 16.06) 0.00 
Fresh 3/21/44 | 1.62 * oo“ 6 * 12.35} 0.00 
Beans, Lima (dry) 3/20/44 | 0.00 0.00 “ 40 * —"- » * 0.00, 0.00 
In tomato sauce 3/14/44 | 0.00 * -.* 0.00 0.00 
Beans, Pinto (dry) 3/29/44 | 0.00 0.00 “ > 0.00 “ 40 * 0.00| 0.00 
Beef-vegetable stew | 3/30/44 | 0.39 * 0.13 “ 45 53.85) 33.33 
Beets, Harvard 3/23/44 | 6.65 45.11) 29.47 
Carrots and peas 
Buttered 3/ 8/44 | 4.31 58.93 53.60 
Creamed 3/17/44 | 0.91 * * @ * 46.15) 38.46 
Carrot strips 3/15/44 | 2.46) 0.00“ 45 0.00 go 0.00, 0.00 
3/30/44 1.43 0.67 “ 40 ” 0.00 “ 75 - 48.25 0.00 
4/ 3/44 1.69 0.96 “ 55 & 13.61 
Celery strips 3/14/44 | 1.28 0.00 “ 45 0.00 0.00 
Corn, creamed 3/28/44 | 0.64 * * 0.00 
(canned) 
Eggs and spinach 
(scalloped) 3/16/44 | 6.47 * 29.52 
Fruit cup 3/17/44 | 29.15 | 24.16 “ 30 82.88 80.41 
4/ 4/44 6.91 6.60 “ 55 * 95.51) 64.83 
Fruit jello 3/22/44 | 25.35) 15.13 “ 40 “ ‘| 22.49“ 70 « 59.68 88.72 
| 
Grapefruit, orange, 3/15/44 | 21.84 18.96 “ 45 sis sa * @ * 86.81) 67.17 
pineapple 
Hash 3/23/44 | 0.82 * * 1.27; 0.00 
Liver 3/31/44 | 3.12 * 83.33) 60.89 
Meat pie 3/9/44 2.07 ian" BP * 0.57 “ 85 00 36.57| 27.54 
Orange 3/14/44 37.89 0 100.00 100.00 
3/28/44 Tt 38.38 “ » * 100.00 100.00 
3/31/44 37.96 “ 100.00, 100.00 
Oranges and prunes | 3/21/44 | 22.15 ee * 54.44 54.22 
Peach cobbler 3/16/44 | 0.00 * * * 0.00 0.00 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 
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AVERAGE ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT PER 100 GRAMS 


ORIGINAL 
ASCORBIC ACID 


RETAINED* 
At End At Be- | a: End 
q Food At Beginning of Serving Period, At End of Serving Period, -— of 
por after Various Holding Times after Various Holding Times a. Servin, 
Peri 
Period Peri 
4 milligrams milligrams per cent | per cent 
Peas (canned) 
Blackeye 4/ 3/44 | 0.66 0.00 after 30 minutes 0.00 after 60 minutes 0.00} 0.00 
English 3/13/44 2.23 0.80 “ 90 36.32) 35.87 
Potatoes, sweet 3/20/44 | 11.37 0 si 100.00) 52.24 
(candied) 
Potatoes, white 
Baked 3/22/44 0.54 0.00 “ 40 - 0.00 “ 70 - 0.00; 0.00 
Boiled 4/ 5/44 1.61 * & 0.00 “ 80 96.27; 0.00 
Browned 3/16/44 0.34 0.00 “ 35 > 0.00 “ 75 sas 0.00) 0.00 
3/29/44 0.00 “ 90 44.41) 0.00 
Mashed 3/ 9/44 0.25 ® 0.25 “ 85 104.00 100.00 
3/14/44 1.20 0 0.81 “ 30 100.00, 67.50 
3/15/44 0.73 0.65 “ 20 0.0 89.04 0.00 
3/ 3/44 0.57 a." = 0.00 “ 80 ik 24.56; 0.00 
4/ 3/44 0.29 0.00 “ 30 - 0.00 “ 60 - 0.00; 0.00 
Potatoes, white, and | 3/27/44 0.78 0.48 “ 26 * 0.17 “ 66 - 61.54) 21.79 
cheese 
Salad 
Cabbage 4/ 4/44 7.60 tn 2.85 “ 45 62.89) 37.50 
Cabbage & green | 3/27/44 | 24.97 24.89 “ 5 sa 20.95 “ 45 ” 99.68) 83.90 
pepper 
Cabbage & carrot | 3/20/44 | 14.04 14.04 “ 0 * 100.00; 80.13 
Cabbage, carrot, | 3/21/44 | 11.59 7.08 “ 10 ” 6.04 “ 45 - 61.09) 52.11 
& lettuce 
Cabbage, celery, | 3/22/44 | 29.32 * 14.97 “ 55 76.77| 51.06 
& tomato 
Lettuce & tomato | 3/13/44 | 0.27 a 0.19 “ 40 * 88.88) 70.37 
3/16/44 3.46 3.4 “ 0 * 100.00) 90.46 
3/31/44 2.45 0 1.90 “ 50 100.00) 77.55 
Salmon 3/17/44 0.24 0.07 “ 30 - 0.01 “ 60 ” 29.17) 4.17 
Spinach 3/28/44 | 13.88 5 95.60) 16.07 
Tomato, pepper, | 4/ 5/44 | 55.25 41.56 “ 10 ” Z.e * © a 75.06) 50.28 
onion, & lettuce 
Spanish ricet 3/10/44 0.00 0.00 “ 45 0.00 “ 80 0.00 
3/ 2/44 0.00 0.00 “ 45 - 0.00 “ 80 - 0.00, 0.00 
4/ 4/44 0.00 0.00 “ 55 7 0.00 “ 80 - 0.00; 0.00 
Spinach, fresh 3/29/44 5.01 2.35 “ 40 ’ 533 * = 46.91) 30.54 
Turnip strips 3/10/44 | 27.92 * ° & 55.73) 54.76 


* Cooked value taken as original value of 100 per cent. 
7 Served as whole orange in peel. 
t Recipe does not conform to that of conventional Spanish rice. 
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TABLE 2 
Ascorbic acid content of lunches served primary, elementary, and high school children in the NTSTC Demonstration 
School lunchroom on five days chosen at random 
LUNCHES OF LUNCHES OF ELE- LUNCHES OF LUNCHES OF 
PRIMARY CHILDREN MENTARY CHILDREN HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
Ascorbic Acid Ascorbic Acid Ascorbic Acid Ascorbic Acid 
per Serving per Serving per Serving per Serving 
DATE NAME OF FOOD iz Sy 
ize of ize of | we i 
< < < < < < < < 
grams mg mg grams mg mg grams msg mg grams mg meg 
3/10/44 | Green beans 31.1 | 0.03) 0.02} 39.3 | 0.03) 0.02) 39.9 | 0.04) 0.02) 44.3 | 0.04) 0.02 
Turnip strips 9.1 | 1.43) 1.39) 9.2 | 1.43) 1.41) 9.3 | 1.45) 1.42) 9.8 | 1.52) 1.50 \ 
Spanish rice 57.7 | 0.00) 0.00/134.0 | 0.00} 0.00/129.9 | 0.00) 0.00/133.2 | 0.00) 0.00 ; 
Milk 242.2*| 0.57) 0.57|242.2*| 0.57) 0.57/242.2*| 0.57) 0.57/242.2*| 0.57) 0.57 I 
I 
Total 2.02) 1.97 2.03) 1.99 2.05} 2.01 2.14) 2.07 
3/29/44 | Pinto beans 46.0 | 0.00) 0.00) 69.8 | 0.00} 0.00) 89.2 | 0.00} 0.00/100.0 | 0.00) 0.00 a 
Spinach 36.6 | 0.86) 0.51) 50.7 | 1.19) 0.78) 64.3 | 1.52) 0.98) 72.9 | 1.71) 1.11 
Browned potatoes 45.6 | 0.67) 0.00} 85.0 | 1.25; 0.00)100.0 | 1.47) 0.00)105.4 | 1.55) 0.00 t 
Milk 242.2*| 0.57) 0.57|242.2*| 0.57) 0.57|242.2*| 0.57) 0.57/242.2*| 0.57) 0.57 
Total 2.10} 1.08 3.01) 1.34 3.55] 1.55 3.83] 1.68 
4/ 3/44 | Blackeye peas 52.7 | 0.00) 0.00} 69.9 | 0.00) 0.00) 81.2 | 0.00) 0.00)115.3 | 0.00) 0.00 fe 
Mashed potatoes 69.1 | 0.00) 0.00) 98.7 | 0.00) 0.00/146.2 | 0.00) 0.00/216.0 | 0.00) 0.00 0 
Carrot strips 11.2 | 0.10) 0.03) 11.2 | 0.11) 0.03) 11.2 | 0.11) 0.03) 11.2 | 0.10) 0.03 p 
Milk 242.2*| 0.57] 0.57/242.2*| 0.57) 0.57|242.2*| 0.57) 0.57|242.2*| 0.57) 0.57 
Total 0.67| 0.60 0.67| 0.60 0.67| 0.60 0.67| 0.60 th 
3/14/44 | Lima beans in 47.7 | 0.00} 0.00) 73.7 | 0.00, 0.00) 97.6 | 0.00) 0.00)113.5 | 0.00) 0.00 lo 
tomato sauce te 
Mashed potatoes 66.2 | 0.80) 0.54) 83.8 | 1.01) 0.58/138.2 | 1.66) 1.11/164.5 | 1.97) 1.33 pat 
Celery strips 10.2 | 0.00) 0.00) 10.2 | 0.00) 0.00) 10.2 0.00 0.00) 10.2 | 0.00) 0.00 
Orange 215.0 |81.42/81.42/215.0 |81.42'81.42'215.0 (81.42'81.42/215.0 |81.42\81.42 as 
Milk 242.2*| 0.57) 0.57|242.2*| 0.57) 0.57|242.2* 0.57] 0.57|242.2*| 0.57) 0.57 fr 
or 
Total 82.78/82.52 82.99/82 .66 83 .64/83.11 83.96/83 .32 pe 
3 /20/44 | Lima beans 47.7 | 0.00] 0.00} 73.7 | 0.00| 0.00] 97.6 | 0.00, 0.00]113.5 | 0.00) 0.00 to 
Candied sweet po- 31.9 | 3.63] 1.89) 36.9 | 4.20) 2.19) 37.7 | 4.29) 2.24) 40.7 | 4.63) 2.42 let 
tatoes 
Cabbage & carrot 27.0 | 3.79) 3.04) 50.3 | 7.06) 5.66) 49.3 | 6.92) 5.55) 50.7 | 7.12) 5.69 we 
salad 
Milk 242.2*| 0.57) 0.57|242.2*| 0.57) 0.57|242.2*| 0.57) 0.57|242.2*| 0.57) 0.57 th 
Total 7.98) 5.50 11.82) 8.42 11.77) 8.35 13.31) 8.68 
* Equivalent to 234 milliliters. 
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Ascorbic Acid Content of School Lunches 


nation salad made of tomato, green pepper, 
onion, and lettuce—containing 55.25 mg per 
hundred grams—and oranges containing 38.38 
mg per 100 grams. Other foods which con- 
tained 20 or more milligrams of ascorbic acid 
per hundred grams include fruit cup; fruit jello; 
grapefruit, orange, and pineapple; oranges and 
prunes; salads composed of cabbage and green 
pepper or cabbage, celery, and tomatoes; and 
raw turnip strips. 

Retention of the “original” ascorbic acid 
content at the beginning of the serving period 
ranged from 100 per cent for those foods served 
immediately after preparation to 0.00 per cent 
for one day’s samples each of canned green 
beans, carrot strips, baked potatoes, and 
browned potatoes. 

At the end of the serving period the ascorbic 
acid retention ranged from 90.46 per cent for 
one day’s sample of lettuce and tomato salad 
to 0.00 per cent for one day’s samples of 
canned corn, blackeye peas, and browned 
potatoes. Two days’ samples of carrot strips, 
three days’ samples of mashed potatoes, and 
four days’ samples of green beans also gave 
0.00 per cent retention at the end of the serving 
period. (The highest values for fruit jello and 
mashed potatoes are ignored because it was felt 
that they represented poor sampling.) 

Foods which lost all their ascorbic acid had a 
low original ascorbic acid content of from 0.06 
to 3.31 mg per 100 grams. Foods which re- 
tained 50 per cent or more of their original 
ascorbic acid were carrots and peas; fruit cup; 
fruit jello; grapefruit, orange, and pineapple; 
oranges and prunes; liver; candied sweet 
potatoes; cabbage salad variations; lettuce and 
tomato salad; tomato, green pepper, onion, and 
lettuce salad; and raw turnip strips. 

Composite samples of milk were also tested 
weekly for four consecutive weeks to determine 
the average milligrams of reduced ascorbic acid 


contained in 100 milliliters of the milk. Find- 
ings were: first week, 0.260 mg; second week, 
0.249; third week, 0.217; fourth week, 0.242. 
The average was 0.242 mg. The values, there- 
fore, fell within the range of 0.1 to 2.13 mg 
reported in the literature. 

The ascorbic acid content of five lunches, 
chosen at random, served to the primary and 
elementary school children are given with 
those for high school girls and for high school 
boys in table 2. 

When compared with the National Research 
Council’s Recommended Dietary Allowance (4) 
an adequate quantity of ascorbic acid for any 
age group was furnished by the school lunch on 
only one day when 96.97 to 98.66 per cent of 
this vitamin was furnished by an orange served 
for dessert. Children served at the end of the 
luncheon period were given food containing 
from 43.66 to 99.68 per cent as much ascorbic 
acid as those served first. 


Recommendations 


Three ways by which the quantity of 
ascorbic acid in foods served might be increased 
are: by planning menus containing foods which 
retain this vitamin well during the holding 
period, by serving foods immediately after 
preparation is completed, and by staggering 
food preparation so that holding time is cut to 
a minimum. 
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Christmas Seals 


The 38th annual Christmas seal sale to combat tuberculosis is now under way. 
Research and experience have given us superior equipment for the fight, but 
funds are needed to make that equipment everywhere available. 
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Association Business. 
Division of Family Relations and Child Development 


Our present concern about what is happening to 
the American family is not a new concern. Pat- 
terns of family living have been changing in this 
country since the first family on the continent 
started housekeeping, and each generation has 
“viewed with alarm” its own urge to depart from 
tradition. 

Undoubtedly the family experiences of the people 
who lived in tepees or log cabins in the wilderness 
were different, in many ways, from the family ex- 
periences of people who live today in houses or 
apartments with year-round air conditioning and 
fluorescent lighting. On the other hand, there has 
been a kind of elemental sameness in the experi- 
ences of all families since time began. This is 
because fundamental values in family living do not 
change from generation to generation, as do the 
more or less material aspects of homemaking and 
home living. 

All programs of education and service for fami- 
lies aim to conserve these basic values. Today, 
when the problems facing families are more nu- 
merous and harder to solve than ever before, 
education for family living must be especially vital 
and practical. It must go wherever families are, 
give them whatever kinds of help they need and 
want. 

State chairmen of family relations and child de- 
velopment are liaison people between state asso- 
ciations and communities for family life education 
—and the AHEA staff at headquarters and our 
division officers are eager to help them as much as 
possible with their programs of work. 

Last year we organized a steering committee 
with representatives from each division and depart- 
ment of the AHEA to draft a statement of values in 
family living which would be acceptable to the 
AHEA asa whole, and to find ways in which family 
life education could be emphasized by every AHEA 
division and department. 

As this statement was accepted by the AHEA’s 
executive board last June, we hope that each state 
chairman will promote at least one activity that 
will help interpret at least one aspect of this basic 
philosophy: 


Platform for Family Life Education 
“We believe that the welfare of the community 


depends on the spirit and character of its homes; 
that the present situation presents many difficul- 
ties to families; and that the ability to meet diffi- 
cult situations is built into individuals through the 
experiences of everyday life. 

“We would, therefore, like to make available to 
all families information on the following: what the 
family contributes to the development of a demo- 
cratic society, what basic personality needs are and 
how those needs are met in family life, what whole- 
some family unity means and how it is achieved, 
and how home economics can help families meet 
basic personality needs.” 


Translation into Programs of Work 


A committee at the annual meeting studied ways 
in which the ideas embodied in the above “plat- 
form” could be translated into state programs of 
work. That committee suggested: 

1. Work through libraries and other channels to 
get wide distribution of good books and pamph- 
lets on family relations and child development. 

2. Arrange for a window and other exhibits em- 
phasizing themes or problems in family life. 

3. Organize study groups and assemble materials 
for their use. 

4. Work with program chairmen of community 
agencies and organizations on plans for empha- 
sizing aspécts of family life education in their 
regular programs. 

5. Stimulate local interest in legislation affecting 
children and families. 

6. Work through appropriate channels to help 
families understand the adjustment problems 
of returning servicemen and women. 

7. Work with local radio stations to secure more 
time for family life education programs. 

8. Work to discover and distribute good films and 
recordings dealing with problems of family 
relations and child development. 

Each state association is urged to report 
promptly to AHEA headquarters the name and 
address of its family relations and child develop- 
ment chairman or representative. Our resources, 
as you know, are limited but if you will also tell 
us what this person is doing or would like to do 
officially we might be able to help.—Muriet W. 
Brown, Chairman. 
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New Books... 


Marriage Is a Serious Business. By Dr. 
RANDOLPH Ray. New York: Whittlesey House, 
1944, 164 pp., $2. 

As rector of The Little Church Around the 
Corner in New York City for more than twenty 
years, Dr. Ray has married and has counseled 
many thousands of young couples. In this book, 
which is full of mature understanding of human 
nature and of the social institution of marriage, he 
gives the sound advice he has found to be helpful 
to young people. He gives especial attention to 
the current problems of war marriages and also 
discusses the problem of careers for women in rela- 
tion to women’s role in marriage. 

Having discussed the history of marriage, he 
says, “But while women’s freedom has put mar- 
riage on a firmer basis, in many ways, and taught 
that when a true partnership exists affection is 
fortified by common interests and ideals and a real 
companionship, a tendency has been growing for 
women to dominate the domestic relationship 
today, as men dominated it in the past.” 
Marriage requires balance since it should be 
“based on mutual love and mutual liking, on 
mutual responsibility and mutual understanding.” 

When a young woman contemplating marriage 
told him, “I am going to continue to live my own 
life in my own way,” he answered: “Of course, 
you cannot do that and have a successful marriage. 
It is a joint life that must be lived.” 

The book assumes that monogamous marriage, 
based upon life-time love and companionship, is 
the only marriage experience which both serves 
society and enriches the lives of the participants. 
Marriage is not a momentary excitement to be 
pursued for a thrill. 

Throughout the book there is an atmosphere of 
religious sacrament which makes of marriage a 
rich and permanently meaningful life experience. 
Only an able theologian can produce a book which 
performs this service for our educational programs 
in family living. 

One misses in such a book the excellent analyses 
of psychological and sociological factors which are 
available now in some of the popularly written 
books by professional psychologists or sociologists 
—books such as R. G. Foster’s Marriage and 
Family VINCENT, Merrill- 
Palmer School. 


Practical Farming for the South. By BENJAMIN 
F. Buttock. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944, 498 pp., $2.50. 

This copiously illustrated book by the professor 
of rural education at Atlanta University is a prac- 
tical treatment of plant and animal production, 
which gives rural home economists the sound in- 
formation they need on food production on the 
farm or the village homestead. 

There are chapters on the surroundings of the 
rural home—on layout of farmstead, water supply, 
electricity, beautification, the farm fish ponds, etc. 
—on home gardening, the home orchard, poultry, 
milk for the farm home, and the like. 

The author was farm-reared in North Carolina 
and _ college-trained with graduate work in 
agronomy at the University of Minnesota and at 
Cornell and in rural education at Columbia. He 
has had wide experience as a farmer and estates 
manager and as a successful teacher of how to farm 
successfully. Drawing upon this rich background 
he has produced an invaluable book of practical 
procedures, especially for the small-scale operator. 
While aiming primarily to help teachers bring 
about “rural-life education in our elementary 
rural schools,” it would also be an admirable text 
for vocational classes in agriculture and a good 
reference book for home economics. It is a book 
of real worth “dedicated to a richer and fuller 
rural life.” 

Flowers from Professor Bullock’s gardens are 
found regularly here in the Spelman College 
Chapel. His book should start flower and food 
growing in thousands of homes in the South—per- 
haps also in the North and West!—BeEnNJAMIN R. 
ANDREWS, Spelman College. 


The Girl’s Daily Life. By ADELAIDE LAURA VAN 
Duzer, Epna M. Anprix, ETHELWyn L. 
BoOBENMYER, E. MaupE HAwKIns, Mary E. 
HEMMERSBAUGH, and Etsa P. Pace. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1944, 646 pp., $2.12. 
This is a recent revision of Every Day Living for 

Girls. It is as comprehensive as its title suggests. 

The underlying purpose of the book remains the 

same—“the best possible improvement of every 

girl.” The new edition has been expanded and 
parts of it rewritten. As formerly, the book is 
divided into units, but the units have been re- 
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named and reorganized, and more and better 
photographs have been used. Twice as much 
space is devoted to foods. Unit Four, “Food 
Management,” is new and practical. 

Questions and activities at the end of each 
section will aid both teacher and pupil. An up-to- 
date bibliography completes each unit. Although 
it is primarily a textbook for junior and senior high 
school girls, some units could well be used in boys’ 
classes. Although the book can not adequately 
treat any one of the many subjects contained in 
it, the authors have tried to select the most per- 
tinent facts and so offer a well-rounded course for 
the girl soon to leave high school.—LuctLe 
ALEXANDER, Gallatin County High School, 
Montana. 


Probing Our Prejudices: A Unit for High School 
Students. By HortENSE POWDERMAKER and 
HELEN FRANCES STOREN. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944, 73 pp., $1. 

“Prejudices are one of the most obstinate bar- 
riers blocking attempts to cope with social prob- 
lems.... Anthropologists have worked on prob- 
lems of race for many years and have scientifically 
established the fact that there is no evidence for 
correlating racial characteristics with inferiority 
or superiority of intelligence.... Our civilization 
is based on contributions from every race and na- 
tion and we can ill afford to lose any of them.” 

This book is the second in a series being pub- 
lished by the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
The first in the series, Intercultural Education in 
American Schools, was reviewed by Julia Menefee 
in the February 1944 JourNAL oF Home Eco- 
nomics. Probing Our Prejudices “is an attempt 
to help high school students become aware of their 
prejudices; to understand the nature, origin, and 
effect of prejudices; and to suggest activities which 
can help reduce them.” 

Miss Powdermaker, a professor of anthropology 
at Queen’s College, has filled her little book with 
excellent case illustrations which will be familiar 
to the average American high school boy or girl. 

Miss Storen, who was formerly director of social 
studies at Hamtramck, Michigan, has provided 
questions for discussion and suggested activities 
which should help to develop some degree of social 
consciousness in a high school class. 

The book probably would not sell itself to the 
high school student; it would need to be presented 
by an interested and effective teacher. But the 
problem is vital to the preservation of our democ- 
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racy and hence one of concern to home economics 
teachers—in fact to all teachers.—GERTRUDE 
ROsKIE, Assistant State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Montana State College. 


Junior Fashions. By Mitprep Graves RYAN. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1944, 204 pp., $1.28. 

This book has been written in an informal, per- 
sonal manner, with humorous sketches to bring out 
certain characteristics of the junior miss. Girls 
will be enthusiastic about these pictures and the 
bits of explanatory verse. 

The author believes girls should be allowed to 
begin sewing with a minimum of preliminary study. 
Thus her first chapter is entitled ““Let’s Sew” and 
on page one she recommends the making of a 
skirt as a beginning problem. She believes “this 
offers a good opportunity to learn many basic 
sewing processes and the use of the sewing 
machine.” Students and teachers can’t help but 
appreciate the author’s pleasing style and stimu- 
lating approach to beginning clothing problems. 

This is an excellent book for beginning clothing 
classes. It will delight high school freshmen; 
college girls too will enjoy its manner of presenta- 
tion. Undoubtedly it will be equally as popular 
as the author’s other books—Cues for You and 
Your Clothes and Personality—Luctte ALEXx- 
ANDER, Gallatin County High School, Montana. 


Complete Home Care of Your Family Wardrobe. 
By Constance Tatsor. New York: Arco 
Publishing Company, 1944, 252 pp., $2.75. 
The scope of this book is shown by the full title 

Complete Home Care of Your Family Wardrobe. 

It is a popular compilation of suggestions, some 

good and others not too practical, for extending the 

life and usefulness of individual items of clothing. 

A section on the care of household textiles is in- 

cluded. 

The book contains many easily read charts and 
summaries and a well prepared index, which makes 
it easy to use for quick reference. Copious illus- 
trations add to its attractive appearance. 

Some of the topics discussed, however, are in- 
complete, and the wording often is indefinite. 
The reader is frequently left in doubt as to the 
scientific principles on which statements are based. 
Though the book contains much good material, its 
popular nature will make it of more value to the 
average housekeeper than to the serious student.— 
MOonrtTELLE Dretricu, West Virginia University. 
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New Books 


Sewing for the Baby. By Kay Harpy. New 
York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1944, 
293 pp., $1.98. 

The directions given in this book for practically 
all sewing, embroidery, knitting, and crocheting 
stitches are clearly enough explained and illustrated 
for the beginner to understand. Patterns drawn 
to scale and knitting and crocheting directions are 
given for many basic articles of clothing for chil- 
dren up to three years. 

The book would seem to inspire confidence in 
the beginner’s ability to make things for her baby. 
However, the lists of wardrobe requirements seem 
both impractical and misleading for one who is 
looking for a _ sensible guide—Mrs. 
FARNHAM HAMILTON, Arlington, Virginia. 


The Parent-Teacher Organization: Its Origins 
and Development. Chicago: National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 1944, 197 pp., $1.25. 
This book was prepared primarily for use in 

teacher training institutions but would give many 

a teacher and school administrator more under- 

standing of the aims and procedures of this potent 

organization, its potentialities and its limita- 

tions.—H. P. H. 


The New Wash Day. By ELEANOR AHERN. 
New York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 
1944, 137 pp., $1.50. 

This book giving recommendations for home 
laundering of different types of textile articles is 
intended for use of the housewife and is non- 
technical. For the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, the subject of fabrics and their washing 
characteristics is well covered. 

The book, however, has various shortcomings. 
More attention should have been paid to the sub- 
ject of the softness or hardness of the water used 
in washing. The discussion of bleaching is also 
inadequate. Chlorine bleaching should be done 
only under carefully controlled conditions, always 
in a heavy suds bath. 

The recommendation that greying from hard 
water can be removed by bleaching is an error, 
for chlorine bleach does not remove discolored 
particles of this type. The meaning of the term 
“thorough rinsing” is not clearly defined, and 
specific instructions beyond those given in the 
book are needed. 


The recommendations for starching are good, 
but the theory of starch dilution is only partially 
correct. The discussion of ironing temperatures 
should warn readers that sufficient time must be 
allowed for the temperature of the iron to adjust 
itself after the thermostat has been reset.— 
DorotHy SIEGERT LYLE, Ellen H. Richards Insti- 
tule, The Pennsylvania State College. 


Annual Review of Biochemistry. Volume XIII. 
James Murray Luck, Editor, and James H. C. 
SmirH, Associate Editor. Stanford University 
P. O., California: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1944, 
795 pp., $5. 

This volume would obviously be a useful addi- 
tion to the library of any college department of 
home economics, especially if advanced work in 
nutrition is being carried on. Among subjects 
discussed in the 26 papers are the chemistry of 
carbohydrates, lipids, proteins and amino acids, 
and hormones. H. W. Sebrell has contributed a 
25-page paper on nutrition.—H. P. H. 


Annual Review of Physiology. Volume VI. 
James Murray Luck, Editor, and Vicror E. 
Halt, Associate Editor. Stanford University 
P. O., California: American Physiological So- 
ciety and Annual Reviews, Inc., 1944, 630 
pp., $5. 

Nineteen specialists review herein recent con- 
tributions to knowledge in various sections of the 
field of physiology. Among papers of special 
interest to home economists are those on physio- 
logical psychology, industrial physiology, reproduc- 
tion and its endocrine control, and energy metab- 
olism.—H. P. H. 


Fowl and Game Cookery. By James BEARD. 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 1944, 
196 pp., $2. 

Fifty Years in a Maryland Kitchen. By Mrs. 
B. C. Howarp. Completely revised by 
FLORENCE BroBEcK. New York: M. Barrows 
and Company, Inc., 1944, 234 pp., $2.50. 

The first is a highly personalized, chatty book, 
the reading of which causes one’s mouth to water. 
The second, though more matter of fact in the 
handling of recipes, gives interesting glimpses of 
the tables of the well-to-do of the early nineteenth 
century in Maryland.—H. P. H. 
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Abstracts ... 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


Why these abstracts are timely: Control of 
monopolies, domestic and foreign, is one of 
the essentials for world peace, healthy inter- 
national trade, adequate national defense, real 
freedom of enterprise, and improvement of 
living the world over. This problem, there- 
fore, merits increasing attention from home 
economists—from our consumer education 
classes, our legislative committees, and our 
discussion groups. 


Monopoly and cartel practices. Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the committee on military 
affairs, U. S. Senate, 78th Congress, first session, 
pursuant to S. Res. 107 and on S. 702 (a bill to 
mobilize the scientific and technical resources of 
the nation, to establish an office of scientific and 
technical mobilization, and for other purposes). 
Part 6. 

Scarce raw materials, M. W. WATKINS. The con- 
trol of strategic materials, W. HAMILTON. Am. 
Econ. Rev. 34, No. 2 (June 1944), pp. 227-279. 

Elimination of cartels proposed (Text of letter 
from President Roosevelt to Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull). Victory Bull. 5, No. 36 (Sept. 
21, 1944), p. 4. 

The defective U. S. retail price structure, C. C. 
Bayarp. Southern Econ. J. 11, No. 1 (July 
1944), pp. 1-19. 

Policy for monopoly, Economist (London) No. 5261 
(June 24, 1944), pp. 834-835. 

U. S. to force cartel issue. Bus. Week No. 786 
(Sept. 23, 1944), pp. 15, 16. 

Rail suit targets. Bus. Week No. 784 (Sept. 9, 
1944), pp. 32, 34, 36. 

Sociological elements in economic restrictionism, 
C. A. ANDERSON. Am. Soc. Rev. 9, No. 4 (Aug. 
1944), pp. 345-358. 


Our government has announced that powers of 
private monopolies must be curbed by international 
action (letter of President Roosevelt, Victory 
Bulletin). The antitrust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is exploring ways of attacking 


cartels and has filed suit against seven corporations 
which control world markets for borax. 

It also has filed suit against the Association of 
American Railroads and the western carriers 
charging “‘co-operation” in setting higher rates for 
the West than for the East, in delaying installa- 
tion of air cooling, and in slowing down services on 
perishables. 

A bill now pending in Congress would free insur- 
ance companies from control by the Sherman Act 
in rate setting. In the light of these current events, 
discussions of the workings of monopolies and of 
means for their control are pertinent. 


Cartels Menace Peace 


That cartels menace future peace is clear from 
the history of Nazi use of the I. G. Farben trust 
for economic and political aggression—a history 
“that reads like a detective story.” The so-called 
“peace of Dusseldorf,” negotiated in 1939 by the 
state-sponsored German Reichsgruppe Industrie 
and the Federation of British Industries (nongov- 
ernmental but the world’s largest association of 
manufacturers), provides an example of a prewar 
marketing agreement which would have restricted 
our trade abroad. 

The war has taught us that if our postwar na- 
tional defense is to be adequate, control of strategic 
materials must be vested in the governments of the 
United Nations, not in cartels. We also must 
protect our war inventions; some day they may be 
used against us if, through cartels, our “know-how” 
is made available to foreign powers. Information 
about the manufacture of ethyl lead, valuable for 
fuel production for planes, was given to Germany 
by an American company, although it was warned 
that such disclosure might prejudice our national 
security, as Germany was then rearming. 

In our country’s war preparations, “‘one of the 
most difficult problems has been the domination 
and restriction of technology” by monopolies in 
such fields as aluminum, magnesium, military 
optical instruments, and synthetic rubber, accord- 
ing to Wendell Berge, assistant attorney general 
in charge of the antitrust division. (See above.) 
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Abstracts 


Cartels, Dental Plates, Vitamin D 


Living levels suffer through monopolies’ main- 
tenance of high prices and restriction of produc- 
tion. Berge told how methyl methacrylate, 
monopoly controlled, was sold for making dental 
plates at $45 a pound while for industrial use the 
price was set at 85 cents. When dentists, learning 
of this price differential, began to buy in the indus- 
trial market, the producers, to maintain the $45 
price, discussed the addition of arsenic to the 
industrial product to render it unfit for use in 
dentures. 

Of especial interest to home economists is Berge’s 
description of the monopolistic control of vitamin 
D. Although methods of using this vitamin for 
enriching foods were developed with public funds, 
the research foundation holding patents has not 
acted in the public interest. Through its licensing 
system, it has kept prices at high levels and has 
limited the number of foods enriched. Competi- 
tion has been stifled through threats of patent 
litigation, and publication of research data con- 
trary to the monopoly’s interest has been sup- 
pressed. 


Effect of Lack of Quality Standards 


Bayard points out that some monopolistic situa- 
tions result from absence of quality standards in 
retail markets—a major defect in our retail price 
structure. Price competition (which would im- 
prove living standards through reduction of oper- 
ating costs and improved ways of processing and 
distributing goods) is hampered by this lack of 
information about quality. 

A big business concern which spends large sums 
for advertising can build a position of quasi-monop- 
oly, freed, partially, from price competition. This 
monopolistic position might not be maintained if 
consumers were given tools for quality-price 
comparisons. 

Small concerns, unable to pay for large-scale 
advertising campaigns, are barred from entering 
the field or from growing if they enter. Grades 
would weaken this financial barrier since a small 
concern can often compete successfully with a large 
one on a cost-of-production basis if it can convince 
consumers that its product has merit. 


Remedies in Diplomacy, Trade Barriers 


What are the remedies for this situation? 
Thinking primarily of our country’s stake in stra- 
tegic materials, Hamilton shows why our business 
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concerns alone cannot safeguard our interests, 
why national action is essential. 

Of our nation’s several possible weapons, diplo- 
macy is one of the weakest. Reprisals give 
diplomacy teeth: If a country restricted our sup- 
plies of a scarce product, through control of prices 
or supplies, we could refuse to buy other products it 
wished to sell and try to hamper its business devel- 
opment through an embargo on exports of our 
capital. Such reprisals, however, are less easily 
carried out by a democracy than by a fascist state. 

Trade barriers—tarifis on imports and duties on 
exports—are more effective weapons but our 
Constitution forbids us to use the latter. 

Litigation is more feasible: the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act can be used if a company is technically 
doing business here. But ways of evading this 
Act are found. 


Best Weapon: Government Research 


The most effective weapon, therefore, is govern- 
ment action to promote “progress of the useful 
arts” (Hamilton). We could free ourselves from 
dependence upon a foreign or domestic product, 
controlled by a monopoly, if, through government 
research, we could develop substitutes. 

For example, the monopoly built around alumi- 
num may be broken through wartime development 
of a process using magnesium instead of bauxite. 
The synthetic drug, atabrine, will help to free us 
from the quinine cartel. Much valuable research 
has been done by industry. 

But Berge cites instances where monopolies 
have bottled up their findings to protect their 
profits or to conform to cartel agreements forbid- 
ding use of new methods or products. Restricting 
the use of developments made possible through 
science and technology has been a vital factor in 
the success of every cartel arrangement investi- 
gated by the Antitrust Division. Because of this 
experience, Berge also considers government re- 
search in the public interest important in monopoly 
control. 

Watkins also recommends government research, 
both through grants-in-aid and through federal 
laboratories. In addition he suggests that in 
granting patents on results of private research the 
government should retain control of disposition of 
foreign rights. This would permit us to arrange 
with foreign governments for exchange of technical 
information on an equitable basis. Business Week 
charges that American concerns, anxious to keep 
foreign business from competing in our profitable 
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domestic market, have not driven hard bargains 
with cartels but have given more secrets than they 
have received. 

International action, as well as national, is im- 
perative but Hamilton thinks that the latter should 
come first. A major problem in achieving agree- 
ment among nations as to ways of curbing cartels 
arises from differences in their attitudes toward 
monopolies. England does not have the counter- 
part of our Sherman Act. However, the English 
public is awakening to the need for such control. 

The editorial in the London Economist calls for 
a reform of patent laws to ensure fullest possible 
use of inventions and for laws prohibiting the fixing 
of minimum prices or maximum quotas without 
specific government permission. Countries which 
have used cartels as instruments of public revenue, 
through export duties, may be especially reluctant 
to institute reforms. In seeking international 
action we must be ready to give as well as ask 
_ equity. We must not demand prices so low as to 
exploit alien labor. 

According to Business Week, our government 
will promote intergovernment, instead of private, 
agreements on international marketing of scarce 
materials such as tin, of basic foods such as wheat, 
and of agricultural surpluses such as cotton. It 
will seek international action to prohibit price 
fixing, division of markets, and limitation of pro- 
duction. It will demand the break-up of the 
powerful German cartels. Registration of com- 
mercial agreements between private companies in 
different countries and an international clearing- 
house for handling complaints concerning trade 
restrictions will be suggested. 


Appeals to Our Romanticism 


Why has not our democracy been more anti- 
restrictionist, asks Anderson in discussing socio- 
logical elements in the situation. One explanation 
is the propaganda directed by pressure groups to 
American romanticism. Big business appeals to 
our patriotism to obtain support for high tariffs; 
to our love of freedom to obtain support of meas- 
ures labeled “free enterprise,” some of which are 
designed to bring freedom from social control 
rather than freedom of competition. 

Small business talks of the “values of community 
life” when urging legislation restricting ‘those out- 
siders,” the chains. The author might well have 
added the appeal to states’ rights in the campaign 
to free the insurance companies from antitrust 
control, which is federal. Popular support is also 
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won by euphemisms, as “co-operation of business 
concerns” instead of the unpleasant but more 
accurate word “price-fixing.” Half-truths are 
effective, too. 

Anderson sees restrictionism increasing, with 
more and more pressure by business and by agri- 
cultural and labor groups to obtain a favored 
economic position through political action rather 
than through increased efficiency. 

Anderson’s article may well lead us to ask our- 
selves: Have we as home economists done as good 
a job of teaching our students to recognize and 
appraise propaganda of pressure groups as we have 
done in teaching them to analyze advertising? 


The nature of postwar retail competition, V. Lr- 
Bow. J. Marketing 9, No. 1 (July 1944), pp. 
11-19. 

The period 1929-41 witnessed the rise of super- 
markets which now do about one-fourth of the 
nation’s food business. Chains declined in num- 
ber but their average sales per store rose, indicating 
that the small, less profitable units were closed as 
supermarkets were opened. In 1939, 63 per cent 
of the chain store units did a business of more than 
$100,000 a year, as compared with only 36 per cent 
of the independents. 

In postwar days, the chains and large independ- 
ents will struggle for the more profitable business, 
leaving to the small independents the less profitable 
business in small communities. 

Department stores will have even greater com- 
petition than heretofore from the limited-price 
variety chains (the dime-to-a-dollar stores, now 
carrying higher-priced articles). Our increased 
manufacturing facilities will mean pressure for 
reduced distribution costs so that we can sell what 
we can make. The variety chains will be more 
able to respond to this pressure since their operat- 
ing costs have been lower than those of the depart- 
ment stores offering more services. 

Sales of goods through “unorthodox” channels, 
as hose through drug chains, will continue, thus 
reducing profits of department stores by taking 
over some of their more profitable lines. The ad- 
vantages enjoyed by firms with brand, name, and 
product monopolies may be challenged. 

“Tt is surely more than coincidence,” says 
Lebow, “that prices charged for products distin- 
guished by a brand or name monopoly are typically 
higher than for unbranded products. Why can 
not standardization and grade labeling become 
important aids to low-cost marketing?” 
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EDUCATION 


Contributed by Lucille Magruder and Margaret Ritchie of the University of Idaho 


College teachers evaluated by students, A. A. 
SmirH. Sociol. & Soc. Research 28, No. 6 
(July-Aug. 1944), pp. 471-478. 

From 100 students in educational sociology, 
data were obtained on what they considered good 
teaching. The three questions asked were: What 
are the traits associated with the best university 
teacher? What traits are of highest frequency and 
how do they rank? and How do freshmen and 
seniors compare in ranking of major traits? 

The first ten traits, ranked according to fre- 
quency, were sympathetic interest in students, 
sense of proportion and humor, knowledge of 
subject, open-minded and progressive attitude, 
stimulating intellectual imagination, personality 
to put across subject, ability to get along with 
students, ability in teaching and organizing subject 
matter, personal appearance, fairness and im- 
partiality. 

The four college classes ranked these ten traits, 
with close agreement on “knowledge of subject” 
as first and “ability in teaching and organizing 
subject matter” as second. The widest difference 
was seen on “ability to get along with students.” 
“Personal appearance” was ranked as _ least 
important by all four groups. The seniors con- 
sidered “stimulating intellectual imagination” 
important, while the freshmen stressed “fairness 
and impartiality.” 

Comparative rankings in three other recent 
studies place “knowledge of subject matter” first 
and “personal appearance” last. Freshmen rank 
“personality” higher than do seniors. Both 
literature and research stress the need for these 
general traits of good teaching: broad mastery 
of subject to be taught, sympathetic appreciation 
of problems and efforts of students, enthusiasm, 
a stimulating personality, energy, and character. 
Personality, knowledge of subject matter and 
methodology are characteristics of the best 
university teachers.—M. R. 


A cooperative out-of-town program of student- 
teaching at the high-school level, O. M. CHUTE. 
Educ. Admin. & Superv. 30, No. 5 (May 
1944), pp. 307-312. 

The out-of-town student teaching program at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, in 
operation for several years in home economics, 
has recently been extended to other fields. 

High schools are chosen on basis of excellence 


in presentation of subject matter and of modern 
methods in school organization and administra- 
tion. The principal of the high school chosen 
selects the training teachers, who are then given an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the latest 
trends in supervision. The professional back- 
ground and other personal data on each student 
teacher is made available to the training teacher. 
As the student teacher is assigned to the school 
for 12 weeks she can participate in extra-curricular 
and community activities as well as get experience 
in teaching. Diaries serve as a basis for evaluation. 

The student teacher thus gains understanding 
of the school program and of its social responsi- 
bilities. The public school and the college faculty 
also benefit from contacts with each other. 

In such a program the constant problem is to 
find the right schools, with skilled administrators 
and competent training teachers. The job of 
teacher education requires the co-operation of the 
teacher-education institution and the field which 
it serves.—M. R. 


Religious education through the home, A. J. 
Meyers. Education 64, No. 9 (May 1944), 
pp. 569-574. 

Educators generally concede that the home is 
the greatest of all educational agencies. Children 
learn there a system of morals and religion which, 
though often unconscious and undefined, is 
effective. 

The church has come to recognize that parents 
are essentially the most effective teachers and to 
consider them as a part of its teaching staff. 
This recognition has already produced such effects 
as a new literature, parent classes for nurturing 
children and youth in Christian living, co-opera- 
tive planning by the home and the church school, 
emphasis on family and neighborhood. 

If church and school will co-operate in support 
and guidance of the home and will encourage 
parents and give them practical help in the nurture 
of moral and religious life they will increase their 
own influence and help bring about an ever higher 
civilization.—L. M. 


What our schools can learn from the services, 
A Symposium. Calif. J. Secondary Educ. 19, 
No. 4 (May 1944), pp. 224-242. 

I. Educational lessons from the air force, 
T. H. Greer. 
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Experiences of the air force schools suggest that 
in the public schools the curriculum should be 
concerned with the large, simple, basic facts and 
operations. Materials should be presented in 
terms of the maturity level of the students. 

The subject matter of both intensive and 
extensive courses should be such as to develop and 
reinforce a relatively small number of basic under- 
standings or skills. If mastery of the subject is 
flesired, subject matter should be limited. If 
orientation is desired more material should be 
incorporated. 

The general nature of the course may be planned 
by a higher authority, but the daily lessons should 
be worked out by the instructors. At the end of 
each class period students should sense specific 
progress. Instructors are encouraged to con- 
centrate more on students and less on subject 
matter. Many teaching devices have been 
developed in the air force schools to keep students’ 
attention at a high level. 

Results of these schools indicate that most 
students are eager to learn if they know they are 
going some place, that they may learn even under 
“compulsion,” and that the greater their respect 
for the teacher the more they learn. 

II. Service schools teach us many lessons, 

J. 

Educational systems developed by the Armed 
Services have avoided stratification and have been 
sensitive to the need for change. They have 
recognized the importance of teacher training and 
teaching techniques and have secured the best 
instructors. Phenomenal progress has been made 
in the development of training aids. 

The Army selection program will provide a 
wealth of material upon which to base further 
research. Of great social significance is the fact 
that an adult educational program has been 
developed on a truly universal scale. 

III. How the WAVES train their storekeepers, 

A. L. DEMENT. 

Materials are presented at a highly accelerated 
tempo. Motivation of trainees is exceptionally 
strong and effective. Individual differences in 
abilities and interests determine selection of the 
girl for a given type of training. Standardization 
in instruction and in product is the aim. 

Implications for the public schools from the 
experiences in the Navy storekeeper training 
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program are many. Well-defined educational 
goals result in economy of time. Adequate 
emotional motivation enables students to achieve 
“the impossible” within well-defined time limits. 
Analysis of job standards brings more definite 
information. Instructors need to do clear-cut 
thinking about desirable, obtainable goals and the 
length of time that is justifiable for reaching 
these goals. 

Motivation is closely related to the efficacy of 
tying in each segment of instruction with the 
larger picture to which it contributes. The 
ultimate aim should be presented vividly and in 
such a way as to stimulate the student’s im- 
agination. 

Education must discover how to maintain this 
present drive for the accomplishment of peace- 
time goals. 

IV. World wide schooling for soldiers, K. E. 

OBERHOLTZER. 

Officers and men both here and overseas are 
continuing their studies through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute of which Colonel Francis 
T. Spaulding, on military leave from Harvard’s 
School of Education, is serving as director. 

Its major purposes are to enable military 
personnel to become more efficient in their Army 
jobs and to prepare them for return to civil life. 
Both correspondence and self-teaching materials 
have been extensively developed. 

Details may be secured by ordering the second 
edition of the USAFI catalog from the Com- 
mandant, USAFI, Madison 3, Wisconsin.—L. M. 


Some next steps in teacher education, C. Woops, 
J. Educ. Research 37, No. 9 (May 1944), pp. 
670-683. 

The author advocates setting up a permanent 
council for the purpose of improving teacher 
education. This council should formulate a 
definite philosophy for the educational program 
and should stimulate the educational institution to 
implement that program, especially in the post- 
war years. It should aid with such new services as 
refresher courses and work programs. 

He discusses at length the development of the 
teacher as a person, as a citizen, and as a specialist 
and urges a more adequate system of recruiting 
teachers. Steps should also be taken to improve 
the teachers’ morale.—L. M. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 
Contributed by Blanche Tansil of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 


Thoughts for employers and employment man- 
agers, O. TEAD. Independent Woman 23, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1944), pp. 270, 286. 

Much conflict will be removed from our society 
when policies that satisfy the basic needs and 
aspirations of people are put in force. We want 
full, efficient, satisfying, and democratic employ- 
ment for this nation. 

Efficient employment and _ good personnel 
practices minimize the cost of labor turnover. 
Production quotas must be worked out both 
scientifically and democratically in collaboration 
with those who do the work. We must also 
determine how much work is expected in return for 
the amount of pay. Employers should bring their 
people together to consider how the work can be 
done better, more efficiently and more eco- 
nomically, and should inspire workers with 
awards, incentives, and prestige. 

To be satisfying work must be creative, permit 
self-expression and development. The hired-help 
concept should be displaced by a happy family 
relationship of shared responsibility, leadership, 
kindliness, and creative activity. 

Democratic employment means that we work 
with people and practice no discrimination in the 
hiring or in the handling of the persons in our 
group. If employers will act as democratic power- 
givers they will be more efficient. 


Personnel management comes of age in the 
hospital field, A. B. Mitts. Modern Hosp. 
63, No. 2 (Aug. 1944), pp. 65-66. 

This article summarizes ideas expressed during 
the Yale University summer institute on hospital 
personnel management. Lillian Gilbreth said a 
person must know exactly what he wants in 
seeking a working force. He must develop job 
descriptions and personnel specifications based on 
job analyses and obtained by observing workers 
and evaluating the physical demands of the job. 

Interest in a job, according to Howard L. Davis, 
is the fundamental qualification for any job seeker. 
The employer should place each worker where his 
abilities and interests will work out best for him. 

The psychological requirements for co-operation 
were discussed by Alexander Morgan, who urged 
that wages and salaries be adjusted as far as 
possible by rational methods and not by waiting 
until pressure comes from employees. The 


understanding type of leader is more successful 
than the commanding type. 

Hospitals were advised to learn the art of deal- 
ing with labor unions. There was general agree- 
ment that hospitals of 150 or more beds should 
have personnel officers who should gradually take 
over the functions expected of them elsewhere: 
employing workers and introducing them to their 
jobs; maintaining personnel records; developing 
promotion, transfer, discharge, and separation 
policies; initiating training programs, employee 
suggestion systems, remuneration and incentive 
plans, and health practices. 


How to organize a placement bureau. Hotel 
Monthly 52, No. 617 (Aug. 1944), pp. 9-10. 
The American Hotel Association has announced 

its plan, now in operation in one city, for helping 
to solve the manpower problem in restaurants and 
hotels: a placement agency for recruiting new 
employees and a pool of workers. The agency is 
financed by charging each subscriber 20 cents per 
employee per month. No charge is made to 
employees. Copies of the printed forms may be 
obtained from the Association’s office, 221 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


Visual aids make it easy, R. P. SLOAN. Modern 
Hosp. 63, No. 3 (Sept. 1944), pp. 104-105. 
Printed instructions, work schedules, and other 

details that workers should know are found at 
every station in the Hospital for Joint Diseases, 
New York City. For example, in the dish- 
washing unit is a chart for checking such operating 
procedures as temperature of water and amount of 
detergent to be used. Near the cafeteria counter 
is a list of standard portions and directions for 
serving. All information pertaining to the dietary 
routine is before the eyes of the workers and thus 
makes for dispatch. 


Encourage the sanitary handling of tableware. 
Hotel Monthly 52, No. 618 (Sept. 1944), pp. 
29-32. 

Proper, sanitary handling of tableware is a 
matter of employee training and practice. A 
helpful manual to impress new employees with the 
importance of striving for perfection in carrying 
out their jobs is “From Hand to Mouth,” a 
booklet by the U. S. Public Health Service (10 
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cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C.). It illustrates the right 
and wrong ways to handle different forms of 
tableware. A poster, also designed to encourage 
employees in the proper handling of dishes in the 
food department, is available free from the Hobart 
Manufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio. 


They don’t forget when they have a handbook. 
Modern Hosp. 63, No. 2 (Aug. 1944), pp. 
116-118. 

Some of the pages from the housekeeping hand- 
book used in the nurses’ home at the University of 
Minnesota Hospital are given, with work instruc- 
tions, schedules, lists of equipment to be used and 
where it will be found, and suggestions regarding 
health and physical fitness. 


How NRA’s new educational program will insure 
higher professional standards, A. M. Mac- 
FARLANE. Restaurant Mgt. 55, No. 3 (Sept. 
1944), pp. 28-29, 42. 

The new administration program launched by 
the National Restaurant Association and the 
University of Chicago has as its objective the 
training of young men and women to take execu- 
tive positions in restaurants and to conduct 
. research bearing on food and restaurant ad- 
ministration. 

The first research project, human relations in 
the restaurant industry, is now under way. It will 
attempt to discover the cause of the high turnover 
in the industry and to devise means of building a 
more stable, loyal working force. It will also seek 
to answer where and how frictions in human 
relations arise and to make proposals for more 
efficiency in handling human problems. 

This program, that began with the fall semester 
at the University of Chicago, is an example of 
industry’s desire to co-operate with government 
and education and to improve the restaurant 
field. Three levels of approach will be made: 
biennial short courses in restaurant administra- 
tion, undergraduate courses, and graduate courses. 
A limited number of fellowships and scholarships 
are available for ambitious students. 


Michigan State’s campus hotel. Hotel Monthly 

52, No. 618 (Sept. 1944), pp. 25-26. 

A model hotel is to be established in connection 
with a hotel laboratory and training school, which 
will be known as the “Institute of Applied Eco- 
nomics,” on the campus of Michigan State 
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College. Since 1928 the hotel training course here 
has demonstrated the value of special college 
training to fit young men and women for hotel 
work and particularly to raise the standard of the 
hotel business. The Institute will be financed co- 
operatively by the college and people in hotel 
and other institutional work. 


Competent man power coming up! R. C. 
SuTHERIN. Am. Restaurant Mag. 28, No. 8 
(Aug. 1944), pp. 32-33. 

The Food Trades Vocational High School of 
New York City gives three years’ training in 
restaurant operation and food preparation. It 
provides restaurants with a reservoir of well- 
trained youth with high standards of service, 
and it helps young people to establish themselves 
in more interesting jobs and at higher rates of pay. 

Half of the students’ time is spent with formal 
high school subjects and the other half with 
problems related to restaurants, cafeterias, and 
hotels. The success of the program is a challenge 
to schoolmen and restaurateurs over the country 
to establish more such schools. 


Changing over an old refrigerating system. 
Hotel Monthly 52, No. 616 (July 1944), pp. 
32-33. 

A central refrigerating system that is not 
functioning properly can be changed over to unit 
control as a temporary wartime expediency. A 
sketch shows how it can be done. It will reduce 
the operating hours of the compressor and amount 
of refrigerant needed and permit one unit to be 
shut down without affecting the other units. 


In-plant feeding. Bus. Week, No. 781 (Aug. 19, 

1944), pp. 106-107. 

A recent survey by the War Food Administra- 
tion revealed that only 44 per cent of the manu- 
facturing plants offering some sort of food service 
were equipped to handle 60 per cent or more of the 
workers. Large plants employing 2500 or more 
had the best record. 

Four out of five large plants had cafeterias, but 
only 20 per cent of plants employing less than 250 
workers had them. Though 81 per cent of the 
workers in war plants had some sort of food service 
available, only 39 per cent had midshift meals. 

The services of WFA industrial feeding special- 
ists may be requisitioned without charge by plants 
that wish to increase production through better 
food facilities. 


From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


Has he been rejected for military service? Is 
he leaving for camp? Is he coming home on fur- 
lough? Or coming to stay after being in service? 
Or coming to be married? Is he disabled? Is he 
casting about for a new career? 

Each of these situations poses problems in fam- 
ily relationships, and for each the Home Econom- 
ics Education Service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., has a helpful and 
attractive leaflet of advice. Excellent for high 
school classes. Free while the supply lasts. 


“Your Weight...Signpost to Health and 
Longer Life” by E. Neige Todhunter is the first 
publication of the nutrition department of the 
University of Alabama. This attractive bulletin 
takes off with a page of do’s and don’ts for weight 
control and includes menus for reducing and tables 
of the caloric value of average servings of food. 
Price 10 cents outside Alabama. 

By the way, the “Neige” of Dr. Todhunter’s 
name, as many of you know, is the French word 
for snow and pronounced correctly it rhymes with 
the color beige. Dr. Todhunter was born in the 
midst of an unusually heavy New Zealand snow- 
storm! 


“Quality in Dried Vegetables” is a 10-cent, 21- 
page bulletin of the University of Texas which 
shows the interrelation between the quality of a 
cooked dried vegetable and its production, storage, 
and cooking. Through photographs and text it 
presents an oven-drying routine that is simple and 
economical of time and fuel and results in high- 
quality products. 


“Home-built Electric Dehydrator” is a new 12- 
page pamphlet which tells how to build a drier us- 
ing a portable }-hp motor and screw-in heating 
elements and how to dry fruits and vegetables in 
it. Its capacity, 16 pounds of food. Prepared 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Washington 25, D. C. Single copies 
free. 


The Home Economics Series of Erpi Classroom 
Films, each produced in collaboration with an 
authority, would make excellent teaching material. 
The child development series, for example, was 


worked out with Dr. Arnold Gesell of the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development. A teacher’s hand- 
book goes with each film. Free catalog available 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 


Dr. Earl C McCracken, a member of the ad- 
visory board of the JouRNAL OF HomE Economics, 
helped in the production of another new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film, “Home Electrical Appli- 
ances.” Its aim is to explain to high school stu- 
dents the scientific principles underlying operation 
and care of common home electrical appliances. 


“Frozen Foods: How to Prepare, Package, 
Freeze, Cook”’ is still another useful film for foods 
classes and locker patrons. It was produced under 
the technical direction of Dr. Donald K. Tressler, 
frequent contributor to the JouRNAL, and is being 
distributed by district offices of General Electric. 
No charge. 


“The Man Who Missed His Breakfast” is a 
one-reel motion picture on “the basic seven” food 
groups, available through the co-operating film 
depositories of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Not a wise-cracking film, as you might con- 
clude from the title, but a pleasant little story 
about the Warren family. 


A quiz leaflet being distributed by the South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station might 
be helpful in other states where home economists 
have decided to try to help get mandatory enrich- 
ment of cereals. It is “Questions and Answers on 
Enriched Corn Meal, Flour, Bread and Grits.” 

Among the 18 queries are such practical ones 
as “Where can farmers have their corn meal en- 
riched?”” For your copy send to H. P. Cooper, 
Director, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Clemson, South Carolina. Free. 


“How to Make a Speech and Enjoy It” by Helen 
Partridge is one of a series of excellent bulletins on 
publicity and public relations techniques put out 
by the National Publicity Council, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York 10. It’s practical, brightly 
written, amusingly illustrated, and well worth the 
75 cents it costs. 
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One of the newest of the “resource units” put 
out by the National Council for the Social Studies 
is “The American Standard of Living” in which 
Faith Williams was the authority selected to 
analyze the subject matter field and Mary P. 
Keohane the master teacher asked to prepare the 
teaching aids and plan the pupil activities. 

Dr. Williams is well known to home economists 
for her work on the urban Consumer Purchase 
Studies. Miss Keohane has taught in Michigan 
and California. 

Order from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, 30 cents. 


“Voting Record on Consumer Issues of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress of the U. S., 1943-44” 
is an 8-page, mimeographed publication which you 
can get from C. F. Ware, Consumer Clearing 
House Chairman, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., at $2.50 per hundred for the com- 
plete record or $1.50 per hundred for single states. 


Just what is the home front situation as to 
civilian supplies and the fight against inflation? 
The November issue of AHEA’s Consumer Educa- 
tion Service is devoted to that question. Because 
it is subsidized by Phi Upsilon Omicron and the 
AHEA, a year’s subscription to CES costs but $1. 
Order from AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


“Makeovers from Coats and Suits” is USDA 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 545, which shows 
through charts, photographs, and text how to 
solve practically every problem involved in mak- 
ing over such garments. Two other revised USDA 
publications are “Potatoes in Popular Ways” and 
“Egg Dishes for Any Meal.” Single copies free. 
Address: Office of Information, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


“Wartime Budget for a Single Working Woman” 
(20 cents), “Wartime Food for Four Income Lev- 
els” (35 cents), and “Wartime Budgets for Three 
Income Levels” (85 cents) are the three latest 
publications of the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics, published by the University 
of California Press, Berkeley, California. Alli are 
based on March 1944 prices in San Francisco. 


Can you find in your shoe store any shoes with 
oil- or wax-treated soles? By this time there 
should be a fair supply on the market. Such soles 
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wear considerably longer than do those with no 
such treatment. 

How can you tell if they’re oil treated? By the 
somewhat darker, richer look of the sole. NCRC 
has worked out an excellent leaflet about these oil 
and wax treatments: one to inform the shopper, 
the other to educate the retail dealer. Order your 
free copies from National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18. 


Twelve state medical societies and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association now approve contraception 
as a necessary part of good medical practice. Since 
1936 it has been legal throughout the USA, except 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, for a physician 
to give pregnancy spacing advice to his patient 
when her health requires it. Many Protestant and 
Jewish denominations have also approved “planned 
parenthood.” 

These are among facts reported in “Planned 
Parenthood,” a 34-page, 10-cent pamphlet of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
It explains the work of the 794 clinics (each op- 
erating under a medical advisory board) in 28 
states, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico, in 
which pregnancy spacing service is given as part 
of the larger program of maternal care. 


“Principles of Planning the Homemaking De- 
partment” is an excellent, 35-cent, 28-page pamph- 
let written by Anna Belle Robinson, home econ- 
omist, and William Hunt Scheick, architect, and 
issued last summer as University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin 41, No. 44. 

As most Illinois high schools have only one large 
room as the homemaking center and employ but 
one homemaking teacher, the plan is designed for 
their needs; but larger city high schools would 
also get from it many helpful suggestions. Order 
from the University of Illinois, Urbana. 


If you’re a postwar planner you'll want to con- 
sult “Postwar Planning in the United States, An 
Organization Directory” to find out who else is 
working in your section of the field and write for 
their materials. In this third edition of the di- 
rectory, 197 organizations are listed—158 of them 
private agencies. One classification therein is by 
areas of major interest, as housing and urban and 
rural development, welfare and health problems. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York. Price, $1. 
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News Notes... 


General 


BHNHE Study of Housing Requirements- 
Maud Wilson has five months’ leave of absence 
from Oregon State College to assist the U.S. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
with its study of housing requirements. This 
study is part of the expanded program made 
possible for the Bureau by the increased Con- 
gressional grant it received last spring. Miss 
Wilson arrived in Washington on September 29. 


Nebraska 

Hastings College. Angeline Wood, for many 
years foods instructor, has retired. 

Kearney State Teachers College. In June 
Mrs. Bernice Dunlavy became Mrs. Lyle Mantor. 
She is continuing her teaching. 

University of Nebraska. Dr. Leland Stott has 
resigned to join the staff of the Merrill-Palmer 
School. Dr. Katherine Maurer, formerly of the 
University of Minnesota, is his successor. 

Margaret Liston is on leave to continue study 
at the University of Chicago, and Helen Wehling 
is substituting for her. 

Florence Smith is now head of the institution ad- 
ministration division. She succeeds Jessie Amos, 
now with the Prophet Company in Detroit. 

Doretta Schlaphoff, ’41, has joined the foods and 
nutrition research staff. 

Wayne Teachers College. Bessie Lee Freeman, 
formerly of Central State College in Oklahoma, is 
a new staff member. 

Extension Service. Nebraska now has two 
district supervisors of county agents. One 
district is supervised by Mrs. Nell H. Wright, a 
county agent in Missouri for the past eight years; 
the other by Loa Davis, formerly Hall County 
agent, who will also continue her work with the 
Women’s Land Army program in the state. 

Mrs. Iola Shrout is the new extension specialist 
in health education. 

Ruby Loper will demonstrate for Nebraska farm 
families many homemade labor-saving devices by 
means of a traveling exhibit which includes such 
items as a fuel box and a laundry cart. 

Farm Security Administration. The county 
programs of work indicate that the home manage- 
ment supervisors will give major attention to 
careful planning of cash available for family 
living and better health for borrower families. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
At the meeting held October 20 in connection with 
the state teachers meeting in Manchester, Florence - 
Durward, head of the Springfield Nutrition 
Center, discussed ‘““Making Wise Decisions.” A 
panel then discussed the application of her talk to 
various phases of home economics. Ann Beggs 
was chairman of the program committee. 

University of New Hampshire. Shelby Mitcham 
has accepted a position at the Georgia State 
College for Women. 

Janina Czekjowski has been appointed instructor 
in home economics. She will teach institutional 
practice. 

Tatiana Levcowich has been doing research on 
the crystallization of maple sugar candy. 

Extension Service. Eunice Heywood, former 
state home demonstration leader, has joined the 
staff of the U.S. Extension Service to supervise 
home demonstration work in 11 mid-western 
states. The new state leader is Sara Kerr, 
formerly an agent in New York State. 

Two emergency war food assistants, Lora 
Sleeper and Dorothy McLaughlin, are in charge of 
food activities in the cities of the state. 

Raymond. Iber Holmes, home economics 
teacher at Raymond High, had charge of the local 
community canning center during the summer. 
The State Board of Education sponsored the 
project. 

Tilton. Dorothy White is now assistant county 
club agent in Middlesex County, Massachusetts. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. 
Dr. Stuart W. Adler of the State Department of 
Public Health was the speaker at the annual 
meeting at the Franciscan Hotel in Albuquerque on 
October 27. Margaret O’Loughlin presided. 

Vocational Home Economics. Mrs. Opal W. 
List conducted the second demonstration adult 
class in June for the home economics seniors at the 
University of New Mexico. The class, composed 
of young Army wives, was organized through the 
Albuquerque USO, and clothing construction was 
the unit chosen. 

The annual State Vocational Conference for 
Homemaking Teachers was held the week of 
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August 14 at State College under the leadership of 
Susan Burson of the U. S. Office of Education. 

In seven homemaking departments in the state 
teachers remained in the schools for five weeks in 
the summer to work with girls and their families 
and with homemakers of the community. 

Homemaking teachers in the elementary grades 
of Dona Ana County schools are having a series 
of meetings with members of the staff of the State 
Department of Vocational Education to study 
the homemaking needs of their students and to 
evolve a suitable curriculum. 

Extension Service. With the employment of 
nine emergency war food assistants, every county 
in the state, except one, has an extension worker. 

Edith M. Woodard, formerly home demonstra- 
‘tion agent in Quay County, is now nutrition spe- 
cialist, succeeding Mrs. Dorothy Y. Hanny, 
resigned. Dorothy Strong isnowin Quay County. 

Alice Sharp has succeeded Mrs. Lillie Rae 
Sziy as home demonstration agent in Lea County. 

Imogene Price has succeeded Mrs. Pauline C. 
Sparkman as agent in Chaves County. 

Winnie Pool is the new agent in Roosevelt 
County, and Mrs. Burta Gray is assistant agent in 
Bernalillo County. 


New York 

New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. Frances A. Scudder, formerly 
assistant state leader of home demonstration 
agents, has been appointed state leader to succeed 
Ruby Green Smith, who has retired. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Earl 
C McCracken resigned to join the staff of the 
U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics on September 1. 


North Carolina 

State Department of Public Instruction. Mrs. 
Anne Wolfe Malay and Mrs. Gladys Strawn 
Thomas have joined the supervisory staff of the 
Child Feeding Program to assist Mrs. Louine 
Moore, state supervisor. 

Extension Service. Jane S. McKimmon’s book, 
When We Are Green We Grow, a story of the 
development of home demonstration work in 
North Carolina, will be released very soon by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 

Mrs. Virginia Sloan Swain, specialist in family 
relations, is a new staff member. 

All counties in the state have a full-time home 
demonstration agent, and 17 have added assistant 
agents this year, making a total of 52 with assistant 
agents. 
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Personnel changes include the following: In 
Alamance County Mrs. Marjorie Freeman Strick- 
land has succeeded Mildred Marshbanks, now 
Mrs. William Johnson; in Durham County, 
Kathryn Highsmith has replaced Ruth Butler, 
now Mrs. Warren Bailey; in Randolph County 
Mrs. Martha Biggs Thompson has succeeded 
Anne Burgess, who resigned to be married; in 
Stokes County, Mrs. Clara R. Ralston has replaced 
Iva Benton, who returned to Tennessee; and in 
Person County, Evelyn Caldwell has succeeded 
Kathleen C. Barham, who resigned to join her 
husband. 

Dorothy Gupton is the new WFA assistant in 
Granville County, Bess Gilliam in Surry, Helen 
Price in Wilkes, and Ada Braswell in Union. 

Nancy Calloway, the new assistant in Wake 
County, succeeds Marjorie Freeman, now Mrs. 
Roscoe Strickland of Burlington. 

In August Anna C. Rowe, district home agent, 
and five of the assistant home agents, toured part 
of the Tennessee Valley to observe the test-dem- 
onstration program. 

To further interest in creative handicrafts 
among home demonstration club women and 
4-H club girls, Mrs. Beuna B. Hedden and Velma 
Beam, extension workers in Clay County, assisted 
with a county-wide exhibit of handicrafts, flower 
arrangements, and hobbies. 

Virginia Wilson served as volunteer dietitian at 
the Emergency Polio Hospital in Hickory to set up 
the diet kitchen for patients and staff. 

Farm Security Administration. Plans have 
been worked out with two hospital associations in 
North Carolina whereby FSA families can secure 
hospital insurance at group rates within their 
ability to pay. Membership in these associations 
is now held by 5,970 FSA families in the state, 
comprising a total of 32,015 persons. Types of 
service rendered during August were: surgical 56, 
obstetrical 25, medical 54; and there were 135 ad- 
missions with a total of 803 days of hospitalization. 
Thirty-five counties in the state have agreements 
with local physicians whereby FSA families 
receive medical attention on a prepayment basis. 

Family-size packages of garden seed were 
purchased early in the spring by 3,368 FSA 
families, and the majority have had good gardens 
and have met or exceeded their canning quota. 


North Dakota 


State Nutrition Committee. Esther Frendberg, 
executive secretary, spoke at the state conference 
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News Notes 


of vocational homemaking instructors in Fargo on 
September 8. In October she conducted district 
meetings for county nutrition chairmen at La- 
Moure, Grand Forks, Devils Lake, and Minot. 

The committee has been making a survey of 
diets of school children in Benson, Cass, Divide, 
Hettinger, and Sheridan counties. 

North Dakota Education Association. Florence 
Fallgatter of Iowa State College addressed the 
home economics section of the state meeting on 
October 27 and 28 in Fargo, and Elizabeth Rivers 
of the FSA, Madison, Wisconsin, spoke before the 
vocational education section. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Dr. Leita 
Davy, formerly of the University of Louisville, 
became dean of home economics in September. 

Mary Rankin is the new assistant in teacher 
education. She replaces Marie Dirks, who is 
studying at Ohio State University. 

Eunice Christenson is the new instructor in 
home management and child development. 

Enrollment this fall showed a 33 per cent increase 
in new students. Of the total enrollment of girls, 
more than two-thirds are in the School of Home 
Economics. 

The entire staff participated in a two weeks’ 
workshop before the opening of the fall term. 

Extension Service. To aid with the Farm 
Labor Program in the state, Julia Brekke, clothing 
agent, prepared an illustrated leaflet entitled 
“Work Clothes for Women Doing Outdoor Jobs.” 

“Food the Mexican Likes,” a leaflet prepared by 
Ruth Dawson, has been used throughout the state 
by farm women who cooked for Mexicans employed 
under the Farm Labor Program. 

Associate county extension agents from ten 
North Dakota counties attended a summer con- 
ference from August 21 to 31. Many of the 
sessions were laboratory work days in which agents 
made illustrative material for homemaker and 
4-H club project work this coming year. 

Wartime Nursery School. North Dakota’s 
one nursery school, which operates under Lanham 
Act funds and serves children of working mothers 
in Fargo, is now in its third year. Home eco- 
nomics seniors at North Dakota Agricultural 
College observe and participate in this two-unit 
school, and Christine Finlayson serves as chair- 
man of the local advisory committee which 
sponsors it. 

Vocational Home Economics. The eighteenth 
annual state conference for vocational homemaking 
instructors was held from September 5 to 8 at 
North Dakota Agricultural College. Mrs. Rhea 
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Keeler, assistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education in Nebraska, was guest leader. 

Teachers have been secured for all 87 vocational 
homemaking departments except one. 
Ohio 

State Nutrition Committee. The Committee 
sponsored ten one-day district nutrition insti- 
tutes throughout the state in September. As 
part of the morning program members of county 
and local nutrition committees participated in a 
panel on “Activities of the Nutrition Committees.” 
The afternoon program featured a panel on “Com- 
munity Planning for Better Nutrition,” using the 
school lunch as the illustration. The program 
also included exhibits and films. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting at the Skirvin Hotel in Oklahoma 
City on October 13 and 14 was well attended. 

State Nutrition Committee. The state nutri- 
tion committee has been enlarged to include 50 
members. Subcommittees which have been or- 
ganized are: (1) county organization, (2) food use, 
(3) nutrition in the schools and school lunch, 
(4) nutrition education materials, (5) industrial 
nutrition, (6) Negro, (7) information, (8) leg- 
islation, and (9) planning. 

Mrs. Susan B. Gray is the executive secretary. 

At the September 1 meeting the following officers 
were elected: chairman, Maxine Turner, State 
Health Department; vice-chairman, Norma M. 
Brumbaugh, Extension Service; secretary, Mrs. 
Harriet G. West, Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company. 

Oklahoma A & M College. A week’s course 
for supervisory teachers was held on the campus 
beginning June 26. 

The home economics staff took part in the 
school-wide curriculum revision program this past 
year. Katharine Kumler was chairman of the 
co-ordinating committee. An __institution-wide 
planning program for postwar needs is under way. 

Ilse H. Wolf, formerly of Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, is now assistant professor of home 
economics education to succeed Mrs. Gladys 
Stone, who resigned to become a full-fledged 
homemaker. 

University of Oklahoma. Mrs. Frances Pen- 
dleton has resigned to be with her husband, Major 
Richard Pendleton, a judge advocate in the 
Service stationed at Biloxi, Mississippi. 

A workshop for supervisory and prospective 
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supervisory teachers in off-campus centers was 
conducted during the week of July 14 by Lila M. 
Welch. 

The University radio station WNAD is co-oper- 
ating with the County Nutrition Committee in 
broadcasting the program “Food Makes a Differ- 
ence.” 

Mabel Hill is now a public health teacher with 
the Cleveland County Health Unit in Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Dorothy Waldrep Diffenbaum, *42, has 
returned to the campus as dormitory dietitian. 

State Department of Home Economics Educa- 
tion. The Annual Conference for Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers and the Leadership Con- 
ference for Future Homemakers of Oklahoma was 
held on the campus of the Oklahoma College for 
Women from August 14 to 18. 

Martha Graves, who formerly taught in Cor- 
coran, California, and supervised the student- 
teaching program for Fresno State College, is now 
district supervisor. 

Extension Service. Four hundred farm women 
attended the Farm Home Conference on the 
A & M campus from August 1 to 3. Speakers 
included Gladys T. Olson of the National Safety 
Council and Henry G. Bennett, president of A& M 
College. The program included short courses on 
wartime problems and round-table discussions of 
postwar problems. 

Venie Ann McDuffie became extension econ- 
omist and home management specialist in July. 


Oregon 

Oregon State College. The State Board of 
Higher Education has granted the request of the 
School of Home Economics to offer work leading to 
a PhD in foods and nutrition and in household 
administration (including child development). 

New members of the foods and nutrition staff 
are: Dr. Josephine Gardner, formerly of Rhode 
Island State College; Helen Charley, recently 
of West Virginia University; and Miriam Mac- 
Pherson, from the University of Delaware. 

New part-time instructors in household ad- 
ministration are Mrs. June Burke and Edna Loe. 

Florence E. Blazier will spend part of her sab- 
batical leave studying at Columbia University. 
May Du Bois will substitute for her and will be 
assisted by Mrs. Helen Austin Pook. 

State Division of Vocational Education. Ger- 
trude Roskie resigned as assistant state supervisor 
to become assistant state supervisor in Montana 
for six months of the year and teacher trainer at 
Montana State College for the other six. 
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Homemaking teachers in Oregon are carrying on 
an intensive curriculum study program. Last 
year a committee met regularly to find out what 
was being taught, make plans, and try out ideas. 

During summer school at Oregon State College 
a curriculum workshop developed tentative units 
for Homemaking I. The annual State Conference 
of Homemaking Teachers was devoted to cur- 
riculum study, and during the school year home- 
making teachers will meet in district groups to 
work on specific units of study. 

Extension Service. Viola K. Hansen was 
appointed home demonstration agent in Linn 
County on July 17, bringing to 17 the counties with 
regular agents. Miss Hansen had served since 
April as emergency assistant in Linn County. 

Marjorie Tye, agent in Wasco County for 3 
years, was transferred to Marion County on 
August 1 to succeed Frances Clinton. Miss 
Tye’s successor is Dora Cooper. 

Mrs. Myrtle Carter, agent in Umatilla County, 
became home demonstration agent-at-large on 
August 1. She is succeeded in Umatilla County 
by Jennie M. Warren, former agent-at-large. 

Maryolive Snarr was appointed 4-H club 
agent-at-large on May 1. 

Portland. Mrs. Joan C. Bloom, formerly of 
Colorado, became assistant supervisor of family 
life education in the Portland Public Schools on 
September 15. She will give special consideration 
to developing the adult program. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island State College. Mrs. Priscilla 
Hodge Dykstra resigned in June to become an 
active homemaker. She has been succeeded by 
Mrs. Mary Benbow Paul of Seattle, Washington. 

Jean Henkel resigned in September to accept a 
position at Purdue University. Mrs. Lois Hotvedt 
Strassburg, formerly of Iowa State College, is her 
successor. 

J. L. Cain has joined the staff as instructor in 
art. Recently on the art staff of The New York 
Times, he has taught and exhibited his paintings 
throughout the country. 

Josephine Gardner resigned in August to accept 
a position at Oregon State College. Her successor 
is Ruth Tucker, who will be associate professor of 
home economics and associate home economist at 
the Experiment Station. 

The faculty voted to discontinue the accelerated 
program and is now back on the two-semester and 
summer-session plan. The freshman home eco- 
nomics enrollment is the largest to date. 
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News Notes 


Extension Service. Mrs. Gertrude Harris 
Crombe resigned in July to move to Bethesda, 
Maryland, where her husband is stationed with 
the Navy. 

Mrs. Anna Lee Laxson returned to her home 
demonstration position in southern Rhode Island 
on October 2. She is now the proud mother of 
Thomas E. Laxson, Jr. (“Puddin’’’), born August 
12. 

Mrs. Gussie Randall Paulhus has returned to 
the staff as state food conservation agent. She 
supervised the canning project this summer. 

Newport. Mrs. Avis Wells has returned as 
director of the Swinburne School. 

Marguerite Poor has resigned from the Swin- 
burne staff to teach near Franconia, New 
Hampshire. 

Canning Centers. Twenty-one full-time and 
nine part-time canning centers were operated by 
the state canning committee this year. They 
were open from 8 to 13 weeks. The registration 
for the state from July 1 to September 23 was more 
than 3500 homemakers, who canned 51,692 con- 
tainers of food and averaged 15 per person. 
Most of these women had not used the centers 
before. 


South Dakota 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The state meeting was held at Mitchell on Novem- 
ber 18 and 19 during that of the South Dakota 
Education Association. Mrs. Alvilda Sorenson, 
president, was in charge. A Sunday afternoon tea 
was a special social feature. 

State Nutrition Committee. Anna M. Wilson, 
state extension nutritionist and the newly elected 
chairman, presided over the first fall meeting held 
on September 7 in Huron in connection with the 
State Fair. 

A second meeting was held in Brookings on 
October 9. Ruth McCammon of the Office of 
Distribution was present to assist in planning the 
1945 program of work. Stressing nutrition in the 
elementary schools is one of the committee goals 
for the year. 

District Conferences. District conferences for 
homemaking teachers of the state were scheduled 
by Margaret McIniry, new state supervisor of 
homemaking education, in Rapid City on Sep- 
tember 29 and 30; Aberdeen, October 6 and 7; 
Mitchell, October 13 and 14; and Sioux Falls, 
October 20 and 21. The program included talks 
and discussions of “Student Club Changes,” 
“Home and School Accident Prevention,” “How 
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to Give a Demonstration,” and “Use of Films as 
Visual Aids in Homemaking Education” and a 
report of the Workshop on Homemaking Education 
held at the University of Minnesota. 

University of South Dakota. Ida M. Ladiges 
has succeeded Myrtle Ericson as instructor of 
home economics. Miss Ladiges received her 
master’s degree at the University of Nebraska. 


Tennessee 


State Nutrition Committee. In co-operation 
with the War Food Administration, the committee 
has employed Sarah Abernathy of Clarksville to be 
its executive secretary. 

The quarterly meeting was held in Nashville on 
October 6. Special food programs and reports 
from committees were discussed by a panel 
composed of representatives of various agencies 
interested in nutritional problems. Dr. L. A. 
Crandall of the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee discussed “Building a Nutrition 
Program for Tennessee.” 

State Department of Education. Lela Smartt, 
formerly of McMinnville High School, was 
appointed district home economics supervisor for 
middle Tennessee on July 1. 

Reports of programs of work received from 
teachers indicate that many different people and 
agencies helped in planning this year’s programs. 

The following figures summarize the 1943-44 
home economics program: 246 teachers were em- 
ployed in all-day vocational home economics 
programs, 51 of them for 12-month terms; 18,475 
girls were enrolled in all-day classes; 37,828 home 
projects were carried on by these girls, some in 
each phase of homemaking; 3,514 gardens were 
grown by home economics students; 28,101 
garments were made at a cost of $55,837 (a saving 
of $18,000, compared with the cost of ready-made 
clothing); 15,707 garments and 181,122 surgical 
dressings were made for the Red Cross; $641,570 in 
War Bonds and Stamps was sold by home eco- 
nomics students; $165,778 in War Bonds and 
Stamps is owned by home economics students; 
2,845 pairs of hose were salvaged and turned in to 
proper authorities; 6,805 pounds of paper and 
146,141 pounds of scrap metal were salvaged; 326 
girls cared for children of employed mothers; and 
630 recreational events were sponsored by home 
economics girls. 

In the adult program 2,444 were enrolled in 106 
classes, and 5,250 homemakers were helped in 
other ways; 51 classes in nutrition were taught and 
450 persons received Red Cross certificates. 
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University of Tennessee. The School of Home 
Economics has added nine student teaching cen- 
ters this year as a means of broadening the scope of 
work to be covered by the student teachers. 


Texas 


University of Texas. Ruth Leslie has been 
awarded a travel and maintenance grant by the 
Department of State to serve as biochemical 
technician in the Central Laboratory of the Nutri- 
tion Service, Ministry of Labor, Industry, and 
Commerce, Rio de Janeiro, in collaboration with 
the Brazilian government. Dr. Leslie left for 
Brazil on September 10 and will remain there 
one year. 


Vermont 


Vermont Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting in Burlington on October 13 gave 
members an opportunity to attend the Nutrition 
Clinic sponsored by the Vermont Department of 
Health and the State Nutrition Committee. Dr. 
Walter Wilkins of the U.S. Public Health Service 
presented a group of children illustrating some of 
the signs of good and poor nutrition. Following 
the clinic the Association’s business meeting was 
held. 

State Nutrition Committee. Pauline Budge, 
formerly assistant 4-H club leader in Maine, is 
the committee’s new executive secretary. 

University of Vermont. The Bertha Terrill 
Home Economics Club entertained the home 
economics seniors at a buffet supper in May. 
Every student in the home economics department 
was present. Following the supper, in an im- 
pressive ceremony, Florance B. King presented 
the seniors as candidates for membership in the 
American and Vermont Home Economics Asso- 
ciations. Milla Newland, president of the Ver- 
mont Association, read the initiation service. 

Rachel Anderson and Mrs. Susan S. Larson have 
been appointed to the teaching staff. Miss 
Anderson formerly taught foods at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Larson received her MS in textiles 
and clothing from the University of Wisconsin. 

Extension Service. Louise Stollberg is on 
leave to serve as school lunch adviser for the state 
office of the War Food Administration. 


Virginia 

State Teachers College, Radford. A Workshop 
in Health in Human Relations, a project of the 
Virginia Council of Social Hygiene, was held at the 
College during the summer under the joint spon- 
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sorship of the State Departments of Education, 
Public Health, and Public Welfare. Special 
features were a Youth Parley and a Parents’ 
Parley. 

M’Ledge Moffett was co-ordinator of the 
workshop, which was composed of 20 selected 
teachers from various sections of Virginia, in- 
cluding 5 home economics teachers. The staff 
included Lester Kirkendall, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; James Owens, Social Protection Division, 
Federal Security Agency; Mrs. Wilma Randolph, 
Virginia’s representative of the Social Protection 
Division; and Kenneth Miller, American Social 
Hygiene Association. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Mrs. Robert 
P. Johnston, nutritionist, resigned in July to join 
her husband at Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Vannis Kinzie resigned to marry Corporal 
William Lucas of New Jersey in September. 

New staff members are Dolores Molsberry, 
formerly of the University of Illinois, who will 
teach nutrition; Mrs. E. J. H. Little of Milan, 
Missouri, in the family life department; and Mrs. 
Grant Ireson of Blacksburg, who will teach foods 
and institutional work. 

Extension Service. In 13 counties, 1200 
pressure cookers were tested by representatives 
of a national pressure cooker company and a glass 
jar manufacturer in clinics conducted by home 
demonstration agents. The busiest day was in 
Richmond, where 144 cookers were checked. 

Farm Security Administration. During the 
summer district and county home supervisors 
compiled a bibliography of reference material for 
home management supervisors. 

Supervision of FSA families during the summer 
and fall months centered around food production, 
preservation, and storage, with school lunch 
demonstrations in September and October. Food 
exhibits showing daily requirements in three meals 
and the seven basic food groups were displayed in 
county offices. 

At the end of August, 1600 FSA families were 
enrolled in the hospitalization plan of the Farmers’ 
Health Association, Inc. 

Home Economists in Business. Mrs. Selma 
Andrews of the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company won second place in this year’s Laura 
McCall award. 

Radford. The September issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education carried a report of the 
co-ordination of the home economics program in 
nutrition with health classes in the Radford High 
School. The project was under the general 


News Notes 


direction of Farah Rust, home economics super- 
visor. 

Beth Jordan, home economics education super- 
visor, is chairman of the food committee for Rad- 
ford. Under her direction during the summer, an 
extended conservation program was conducted in 
the city, and a community center was developed in 
one of the Radford housing projects. 

Richmond. Members of the American Red 
Cross, OCD nutrition committees, and the Rich- 
mond nutrition council co-operated in arrange- 
ments for a 3-day Foods Fair at the end of Septem- 
ber. It was held on Sixth Street, Richmond’s 
busiest downtown section, and included booth 
exhibits, displays in windows furnished by two 
department stores, and a mobile field kitchen from 
Camp Lee. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Western Section. At the Seattle meeting of the 
executive committee plans were made to promote 
student club organizations in both high schools and 
colleges. Meetings for the five regions of the 
western Washington section were planned. 

Home Economists in Business. The Seattle 
group has a busy year planned, including a 
monthly dinner in the home economics departments 
of members whose firms have adequate facilities. 

State Board of Vocational Education. 
“Strengthening Democracy through Better Family 
Living” has been the theme of a series of regional 
conferences conducted by the Board. Home 
experiences, lunchrooms, food preservation, and 
child care were discussed. 

Many requests were made for classes in clothing 
construction, millinery, and furniture renovation as 
part of the adult evening school program. 

State College of Washington. Catherine Bry- 
den, assisted by two home economics education 
seniors, has made an educational sound film in 
color on amateur bookbinding for use in teaching 
bookbinding as a hobby or for occupational 
therapy. 

Mrs. Irene Simmons Harris, formerly of North 
Dakota State College, is the new instructor in 
child development and home management. 

The department of child development is pro- 
ducing a film showing the procedure and educa- 
tional methods employed during preparation and 
serving of the nursery school lunch. The film, to 
be entitled “A Nursery School Lunch Program,” 
shows home economics students planning, prepar- 
ing, and serving the meal. 
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Dr. Hazel Murray, formerly an assistant at the 
University of California, has joined the staff. 

Mrs. Margaret Milliken, Thyrza Sperry, and 
Jane Wilson completed their masters’ theses last 
summer. 


West Virginia 

West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The executive council met October 7 in Clarksburg. 

Officers for 1944-45 are: president, Cleo Gray, 
West Virginia Institute of Technology; vice-pres- 
ident, Beth M. Palmer, West Virginia University; 
secretary, Margaret Rexroad, home demonstration 
agent, Fairmont; treasurer, Helen Tucker, Mo- 
nongahela West Penn Co., Fairmont. 

State Nutrition Committee. The committee 
sponsored a state-wide poster contest in September 
on “Eat a Good Breakfast Every Day.” All 
elementary school pupils were eligible to partic- 
ipate. A traveling exhibit of the winning posters 
will be made available to local committees. 

Shepherd College. Blanche E. Price resigned 
to join the staff at Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia. 

West Virginia University. New staff members 
include: Myrtle Swanson, instructor in foods and 
part-time research worker in foods; and Catherine 
Campbell, resident instructor at the home man- 
agement laboratory. 

A Nutrition Workshop for elementary teachers 
was conducted by the division of home economics 
during the first six weeks of the 1944 Summer 
School. The consultants working with the 16 col- 
lege students enrolled included one administrator, 
one teacher trainer, an extension worker, and a 
grade school teacher. Fourteen elementary school 
children also were enrolled for a class in “Food 
Makes a Difference,” which met each afternoon. 
All members of the workshop were observers or 
participants in this class. 

Vocational Home Economics. There are 24 
school-community food preservation centers in the 
state. 

Workshops on the canning of meat were held in 
Moorefield on November 3 and 4 and at Pineville 
High School on November 10 and 11. Two 
people from each of the 24 plants attended. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Lucille 
DeBerry is now area home management supervi- 
sor for the state with headquarters in Morgantown. 


Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
Teachers of food and nutrition in the city voca- 
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tional and adult education schools were asked for 
suggestions as to what they felt should be included 
in a short unit course in nutrition to be taught 
workers in industrial plants. In late September a 
few teachers, together with nutrition consultants 
and the state homemaking staff, reviewed the 
suggestions and formulated a short, five-lesson 
unit outline that will be distributed to the voca- 
tional and adult education schools. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Louise Sobye 
taught during August in the nursery school at the 
Kaiser Shipyards in Portland, Oregon. 

Edna Anderson was enrolled in the summer 
course in textile testing conducted by the U.S. 
Testing Company at Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Lieutenant Margaret Anacker, an alumna, is a 
dietitian on Saipan. 

The Stout Institute. Letitia Walsh is now 
associate professor of home economics education 
at the University of Illinois. 

Mrs. Phyllis Wagner Schwebke is a new supervi- 
sor in the home economics education department. 

Extension Service. Grace Rowntree was mar- 
ried on August 12 to Floyd W. Duffee. She is 
continuing her work as assistant state leader. 

Clara Jonas is now Mrs. Lester Legrid. Her 
home is in Ashland. 

Ada Glee Hemingway became the Richland 
County home agent in August. She replaces 
Bernice Jung, who has joined the WAVES. 

Mrs. Ida Bakke Carroll has succeeded Mrs. 
Ethel Christenson as home agent in Iowa County. 

Blanche Moy, former agent in Crawford County, 
transferred to Jefferson County November 1. 

The first of a series of job instruction training 
schools was conducted by Josephine Pollock at 
Fond du Lac on September 21 and 22. All home 
agents had an opportunity to receive this training 
later in the fall. Extension supervisors attended 
an employee relations training school in Madison 
on September 26. 

Farm Security Administration. Ethyl Morgan, 
formerly FSA home management supervisor in 
Marathon County, is now a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
WAVES and stationed in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Grace Barrett, formerly associate FSA 
supervisor at Antigo, has been appointed state 
FSA home management supervisor. 
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Wyoming 

University of Wyoming. Wilma Reinhardt was 
married in July to Hal Kalmans, who is in the 
Army. While her husband is overseas, Mrs. 
Kalmans is continuing her work at the University. 

Frances Obst has accepted a position at the 
University of Washington. 

Ten freshman women hold scholarships awarded 
by the Sears Roebuck Scholarship Foundation. 

State Nutrition Committee. Willa Thornock, 
the committee’s executive secretary, was married 
on August 23 in Salt Lake City to Sheldon L. 
Kennedy, who had just returned from 2 years’ duty 
with the Army in Australia. 

Extension Service. Sarah Bagley is the new 
home demonstration agent in Uinta County. 

Ellen Lindstrom was married in June to Joe 
Bramblett, who is in the Navy. 

In August the Wyoming Extension Service 
staff were hosts to representatives of 11 western 
states at the annual conference at the University 
Summer Camp in the Snowy Range. The annual 
directors’ and supervisors’ conference was held in 
Laramie prior to the western states meeting. 

Wyoming now has 6 war food assistants working 
in 12 counties. Projects include Victory Gardens 
carried on in Casper by 2,000 school youth in 
co-operation with the county extension office and 
canning workshops for the Spanish American col- 
ony in Worland. 

State Department of Education. Mrs. Lucile 
Fee, assistant state supervisor of homemaking 
education in Denver, Colorado, gave assistance 
with student club work at the annual State Home 
Economics Teachers’ Conference in August. 

Vocational home economics teachers presented 
school lunch and nutrition education programs to 
439 rural teachers at 11 county institutes this past 
year, and the assistant state supervisor of adult 
homemaking education presented nutrition pro- 
grams to 4,812 grade and high school pupils and to 
246 parents and helped 319 grade teachers with 
nutrition methods. 

Five vocational home economics teachers co-op- 
erated with the vocational agriculture staff in 
teaching 6 food production and preservation 
courses to 129 adults. 


Erratum 


Those who bind or keep a permanent file of the JouRNAL are requested 
to change 1943 to 1944 in the date lines between pages 228 and 256 of the 


April 1944 issue. 
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Fannie Farmer Junior Cook Book, 41 

Feeding Babies and Their Families, 299 

Fifty Years in a Maryland Kitchen, 659 
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Food Planning for Victory: Kitchen Strategy, 
168 

Food Preparation Recipes, 108 

Food Processing, 362 

Food Selection and Preparation, 299 

Food Selection—Price and Quality, 361 

Foods for Home and School, 299 

Fowl and Game Cookery, 659 

Fundamentals of Chemistry and Applications, 
300 
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Girl’s Daily Life, 657 
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Home Canning Made Easy, 168 

In Search of Maturity, 594 
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Nutrition in Health and Disease, 40 
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Personal Problems and Morale, 170 
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Practical Farming for the South, 657 
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Students, 658 

Red Cross Home Nursing, 108 
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Rose’s Foundations of Nutrition, 361 

Science of Nutrition, 40 

Sea Food Cookery, 523 

Seven Myths of Housing, 298 

Sewing for the Baby, 659 

Sex in Marriage, 170 
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Teachers for Our Times, 594 
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Textbook of Practical Nursing, 363 
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Victory Vitamin Cook Book for Wartime Meals, 
40 

Vitamin Values of Foods: A Compilation, 41 

War on Cancer, 107 
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Every Occasion, 169 
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ing, 362 

Your Career as a Food Specialist, 170 

Your Children in Wartime, 39 

Boyer, Mary CAROLINE (and MARGARET B. 

Hays). Serviceability of Full-Fashioned Cot- 

ton Hose: A Study of Hosiery Knit with Various 

Toe Reinforcements, 35 
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in Italy, 585 

Brown, CLarA M. Home Economics in Postwar 
Education, 416 

Brown, Murret W. Conference on Child Needs, 
151; Family Relations and Child Development 
Division [AHEA], 105, 656; When Our Service- 
men Come Home, 626 

Bryan, ApA (and FLORENCE I. ScouLar). 
Ascorbic Acid Content of School Lunches, 651 

Budget: AHEA Budget, 1944-45, 471 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics: 
[Report of AHEA Committee on the BHNHE], 
457 

Burns, KATHRYN VAN AKEN, ef al. Should the 
AHEA Run an Employment Service, 641 

Burton, HeELen B. (and Laura A. MILLER). 
Ascorbic Acid and Insomnia, 587 

Business Home Economics, Expanding Field, 428 

Business Manager, Report of, 450 

Businesswoman: The Professional Attitude—As 
a Businesswoman Sees It, 5 

Butter, W. Adventures in Nutrition: 
In 17 County Schools, 342 

By the Lamp of Experience, 490 
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Cafeteria: see School Lunch 

CALDWELL, Daisy. Smoky Mountain Club, 215 

CALLAHAN, GENEVIEVE. The Professional Atti- 
tude: As a Businesswoman Sees It, 5 

Canadian Home Economics Association: Canadian 
Newsletter [ed.], 96 

Candidates for AHEA Offices, 297 

Candle of Understanding, 631 

Canned Foods: Grade Labeling of Canned Foods, 
9; Rationing Canned Foods [ed.], 649 

Canning: Community Canning Centers, 141; 
Community Canning in Georgia, 218; Home 
Canning [ed.], 26; The Influence of Venting on 
Pressure Cooker Performance, 143, see also 337 
and 339; New York’s Nutrition Work, 509; 
Spoilage of Canned Foods in Iowa, 136; Wartime 
Home Food Conservation: The National Picture, 
139; When Home Canners Gather, 216 

Canteen, Teen-Age, 93 

CARLETON, FREDERICA B. Store Practice in Syra- 
cuse, 283 

CuapMAN, ArpENIA. ACUCG Revitalized, 152; 
ACUCG Session, 286 
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CHAPMAN, Paut W. Community Canning in 
Georgia, 218 

Child Care: see Child Care Centers and Family 
Relations and Child Development 

Child Care Centers: Child Care Program in a City 
of Steel Mills, 331; Child Care Project, 147; Con- 
ference on Child Needs, 151; Co-operative Play 
Groups, 321; Shipyard Nursery Schools, 75 

Child Care Program in a City of Steel Mills, 331 

Child Care Project, 147 

Child Development: see Family Relations and 
Child Development 

Child Labor: Exploitation of Children [ed.], 27 

China: Mr. Beri and UNRRA, 97; North China 
Diets—Then and Now, 70 

Circuit-Riding Home Economist, 193 

Citawson, AucustA H. Woman Counselor in 
Industry, 271 

Clean Plate Campaign, 510 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing Surveys [ed.], 353 

Club Organization, 647 

Collecting Data on Family Relationships, 629 

Colleges and Universities Department [AHEA], 
Reports, 359, 453 

Commercial Dehydrated Foods, 16 

Committees and Representatives [AHEA]: Person- 
nel, 473-482; Reports: American Standards As- 
sociation, Advisory Committee on Ultimate 
Consumer Goods, 465; American Standards As- 
sociation, Council, 465; Apprentice Training, 
458; Borden Award, 459; Budget, Advisory on, 
471; Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Advisory on, 457; Census, 459; 
Child Development and Family Relationships, 
Advisory on, 458; Committees, 459; Conference 
on the Role of Women in Policy-Making Posi- 
tions, 465; Constitution and By-Laws, 459; 
Consumer Education Service, Advisory on, 458; 
Consumer Education Study of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 460; 
Consumer Interests, 460; Co-operation with 
Southern Negro Home Economists, 460; Co- 
ordinating Council of AHEA, AVA, and NEA, 
460; Councilors’ Credentials, 464; Elections, 464; 
Fellowship Awards, 461; Historical Materials, 
461; Home Economics in Education through 
Films, 461; Home Economics in Education 
through Libraries, 461; Home Economics in 
Health Education, 461; Home Economics in 
Higher Education, 462; Home Management, 462; 
International, 463; Investment, 468; Joint Ad- 
visory on the Three National Nursing Organiza- 
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tions and on the Advisory Committee of the 
Practical Nurse Education Association, 465; 
Joint with American Dietetic Association on 
School Lunches, 463; JouRNAL, Advisory Board 
of, 457; Legislative, 445; Membership Creden- 
tials, 464; Membership Promotion, 463; Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council, 465; Na- 
tional Safety Council, 466; Nominating, 464; 
Program-of-Work, 446; Publications, Advisory 
on, 458; Registry of Home Economists, 464; 
Related Art, 464; Resolutions, 447; Standards- 
of-Living, 464; Student Clubs: Advisory Com- 
mittee for Department, 458, Interim Committee 
on College Home Economics Clubs, 462, Interim 
Committee on High School Home Economics 
Clubs, 462; Time and Place of Meeting, 465; 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 466 

Community Canning Centers, 141 

Community Canning in Georgia, 218 

Conference on Child Needs, 151 

Conference of Social Work, 512 

Consumer Action: Advisers to OPA, 222; AHEA— 
Business Liaison, 222 

Consumer Education: see Consumer Problems 

Consumer Problems: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
109, 235, 364, 524, 660; ACUCG Revitalized, 152; 
Clothing Surveys [ed.], 353; Consumer-Retailer 
Alliance [ed.], 650; Rationing Canned Foods 
[ed.], 649; Unfamiliar Brands, 506; see also 
Grade Labeling and Price Control 

Consumer-Retailer Alliance [ed.], 650 

Consumption, After the War—Full, 18 

Controlling Prices in Wartime, 409 

Convention Distillate, 432 

Cooking Club, 341 

Co-operative Cost-of-Living Study, 200 

Co-operative Education, 347 

Co-operative Play Groups, 321 

Co-operative Venture in Nutrition, 485 

Cost-of-Living Study, A Co-operative, 200 

Cotton: Shrinkage of Cotton, Linen, and Rayon 
Fabrics Due to Laundering, When Pressed Under 
Controlled Tensions, 516 

Cotton Hose, Serviceability of Full-Fashioned, 35 

Counseling: Wartime Issues in Family Counseling, 
390 

Cowtes, May L. Family Economics Division 
[AHEA], 104 

Cox, GERTRUDE M. Statistics as a Tool for Re- 
search, 575 

CREIGHTON, Martua. A Co-operative Cost-of- 
Living Study: As Viewed by an Educator, 201 

CRESSWELL, May. Nutrition Clinic, 93 
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Croroot, VANITA (and EpNA Martin). Off toa 
Quick Start, 507 
CUNNINGHAM, Doris Gray. 


Experience, 490 


By the Lamp of 
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DEARBORN, LESTER. Personal and Marriage 
Counseling in Boston, 557; see also 560 

Dearinc, W. Patmer, M.D. Improving Our 
Health Facilities, 621 

Deciding AHEA Policies [ed.], 224 

Dehydrated Foods: Commercial Dehydrated 
Foods, 16; Palatability Studies on Home-Dehy- 
drated Vegetables, 28; Pretreatment of Foods for 
Dehydration, 13 

Democracy in Family Life, 257 

Democracy, Research: Aide to the Teacher and, 
635 

Departments [AHEA]: Officers, 474; Reports: 
Colleges and Universities, 359, 453; Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, 166, 453; Extension 
Service, 295, 454; Home Economics in Business, 
167, 454; Home Economics in Institution Ad- 
ministration, 230, 454; Homemaking, 296, 455; 
Research, 360, 455; Social Welfare and Public 
Health, 231, 456; Student Clubs, 456 

Dickerson, Roy E. Marital Counseling: An 
Evaluation, 560; see also 557 

Dicxiys, Dorortuy, ef al. Research in Family 
Economics, 503; Should the AHEA Abandon 
Legislative Work, 562 

Dietitian: An Army Dietitian in Italy, 585 

Divisions [AHEA]: Officers, 474; Reports: Art, 451; 
Family Economics, 104, 451; Family Relations 
and Child Development, 105, 451, 656; Food and 
Nutrition, 38, 452; Housing, 452; Textiles and 
Clothing, 453; What’s a Division [ed.], 159 

DopceE, BERNICE. Vocational Guidance Project, 
87; et al., Should the AHEA Run an Employ- 
ment Service, 641 

Dopce, QuINDARA OLIVER. School Lunchroom 
Manager, 285 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

Dye, Marre, ef al. Should the AHEA Run an 
Employment Service, 641 
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Ear ey, JAMEs S. Controlling Prices in Wartime, 
409 

Economics: see Family Economics 

Editor of Association Publications, Report of, 449 

Editor of Consumer Education Service, Report of, 
450 
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Editor’s Basket: 54, 119, 183, 247, 311, 375, 534, 
606, 667 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 42, 171, 
301, 435, 663; AVA Home Economists Meet, 
150; By the Lamp of Experience, 490; The 
Candle of Understanding, 631; Conference on 
Child Needs, 151; A Co-operative Cost-of-Living 
Study, 200; Field Work in Retailing, 221; Fourth 
Dimension of Good Teaching, 211; A Health 
Program for a Small College, 488; Home Eco- 
nomics in Postwar Education, 416; Home 
Economics—Whither Bound, 1; Home-Room 
Question Box, 132; How Can the Teacher 
Change Attitudes, 80; Research: Aide to the 
Teacher and Democracy, 635; Store Practice 
in Syracuse, 283; Teaching Family Finance, 586; 
Trends in the Teaching of Related Art, 431; see 
also Adult Education, Family Life Education, 
and Home Economics Education 

Education for Living, 327 

Effect of Steam on the Baking of Foods, 99 

EHEART, Mary S. (and Mamie G. IReEson). 
Ascorbic Acid Losses in Cooked Vegetables, 160 

Elementary and Secondary Schools Department 
[AHEA], Reports, 166, 453 

E.uiotrt, MARGARET E. Adventures in Nutrition: 
In the Third and Fourth Grades, 340 

ELuiTHorRPE, VERA M. The Tale of a Trail, 511 

Employment Service, Should the AHEA Run an, 
641 

Enrichment of Cereals: Improvement of the 
Nutritional Status of American People, 401; 
Long Steps Ahead [ed.], 514 

Equipment: see Household Equipment 

EssELEN, WrLu1AMB., Jr. The Influence of Vent- 
ing on Pressure Cooker Performance, 143; Venting 
Pressure Cookers: Addenda, 339; see also 337 

Everett, Heten. ADA Meeting, 24 

Exploitation of Children [ed.], 27 

Extension Service: Apprentice HDA’s, 284; Farm 
Women’s Market, 23; Guinea-Pig Home Econo- 
mist, 197; Pooled Orders in Texas, 590 

Extension Service Department [AHEA], Reports, 
295, 454 
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Family: see Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment 

Family Counseling: Wartime Issues in Family 
Counseling, 390 

Family Economics: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
44, 173, 303, 437, 597; After the War—Full Con- 
sumption, 18; A Co-operative Cost-of-Living 
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Study, 200; Liquid Dynamite, 413; Research in 
Family Economics, 503; Teaching Family Fi- 
nance, 586 

Family Economics Division [AHEA], Reports, 104, 
451 

Family Fun, 281 

Family Life, Democracy in, 257 

Family Life Education: By the Lamp of Experi- 
ence, 490; The Candle of Understanding, 631; 
Child Care Program in a City of Steel Mills, 331; 
Democracy in Family Life, 257; Education for 
Living, 327; Family Life Education in Idaho, 
347; Home Counseling in Housing Projects, 493; 
Home Economics in Junior Colleges, 499; Home 
Membership Program, 350; Research: Aide to the 
Teacher and Democracy, 635; Strengthening 
Home Economics Stakes, 613; Workshop 
Methods in Family Life Education, 269; see also 
Education and Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Family Life Education in Idaho, 347 

Family Relations and Child Development: Ab- 
stracts from Periodicals, 46, 176, 305, 527; 
Collecting Data on Family Relationships, 629; 
Co-operative Play Groups, 321; Home-Room 
Question Box, 132; Marital Counseling: An 
Evaluation, 560; Personal and Marriage Coun- 
seling in Boston, 557; Psychological Adjustments 
of the Returned Servicemen and Their Families, 
385; Wartime Issues in Family Counseling, 390; 
When Our Servicemen Come Home, 626; see also 
Family Life Education 

Family Relations and Child Development Division 
[AHEA], Reports, 105, 451, 656 

Farm Security Administration: The House That 
Can Take It: A Co-operative Project, 265 

Farm Women’s Market, 23 

FARRELL, KENNETH T. Commercial Dehydrated 
Foods, 16 

Fashion Merchandising: Store Practice in Syra- 

: Cuse, 283 

FEeppE, MarGareET, ef al. Should the AHEA Run 
an Employment Service, 641 

Feeding War Workers, 496 

Field Secretary and Acting Executive Secretary, 
Report of, 448 

Field Work in Retailing, 221 

Fietcuer, Hazet M. (and Atice C. Gaston). 
Shrinkage of Cotton, Linen, and Rayon Fabrics 
Due to Laundering, When Pressed Under Con- 
trolled Tensions, 516 

Food for Freedom, 22 
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Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals: 
49, 112, 180, 307, 366, 442, 599, 601; Adventures 
in Nutrition, 340; Aid for School Lunch Cooks, 
149; An Army Dietitian in Italy, 585; Ascorbic 
Acid Content of School Lunches, 651; Ascorbic 
Acid and Insomnia, 587; Ascorbic Acid Losses 
in Cooked Vegetables, 160; Benefits from Re- 
search in Nutrition, 571; Clean Plate Campaign, 
510; Commercial Dehydrated Foods, 16; A Co- 
operative Venture in Nutrition, 485; Effect of 
Steam on the Baking of Foods, 99; Feeding War 
Workers, 496; Food for Freedom, 22; Food Sup- 
ply and Nutrition in a Developing Economy, 
405; Food Technology Session, 511; Freshman 
Food Likes, 589; Home Front Food: A Problem 
Child, 553; Improvement of the Nutritional 
Status of American People, 401; Long Steps 
Ahead [ed.], 514; New York’s Nutrition Work, 
509; North China Diets—Then and Now, 70; 
Nutrition Clinic, 93; Nutrition Work to the 
South of Us, 203; Palatability Studies on Home- 
Dehydrated Vegetables, 28; Planned and Self- 
Chosen Low-Cost Diets, 225; Pretreatment of 
Foods for Dehydration, 13; The Public’s Knowl- 
edge of Nutrition, 78; Rationing Canned Foods 
{ed.], 649; School Lunch Program, 508; Soya 
Products Distribution, 134; Ten Rules for Use of 
Soya, 286; Wartime Home Food Conservation: 
The National Picture, 139; see also Canning and 
Grade Labeling 

Food and Nutrition Division [AHEA], Reports, 
38, 452 

Food Preservation: Clean Plate Campaign, 510; 
New York’s Nutrition Work, 509 

Food Supply and Nutrition in a Developing 
Economy, 405 

Food Technology Session, 511 

Foods: Abstracts from Periodicals, 112, 307, 599 

Footwear in 1944, 129 

Forp, Mere. Field Work in Retailing, 221; To 
Professional Status, 95; Trends in the Teaching 
of Related Art, 431 

Foster, Ropert G. Collecting Data on Family 
Relationships, 629 

Fourth Dimension of Good Teaching, 211 

Freshman Food Likes, 589 

Frost, Hazet. The Club Organization, 647 
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GapE, Potty. Grade-Labeling Catechism, 277 
GARRETT, IMOGENE. State Home Economics 
Day, 346 
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Gaston, Atice C. (and Hazet M. FLetcuHer). 
Shrinkage of Cotton, Linen, and Rayon Fabrics 
Due to Laundering, When Pressed Under Con- 
trolled Tensions, 516 

Gippon, WILLIAM. Footwear in 1944, 129 

GOEPPINGER, KATHERINE. Business Home Eco- 
nomics, Expanding Field, 428 

GoLpsTEIN, Harriet. Art: Its Place in Home 
Economics, 549 

Grade Labeling: Grade Labeling of Canned Foods, 
9; Grade-Labeling Catechism, 277; Hosiery 
Labeling, 89; Unfamiliar Brands, 506 

Grade Labeling of Canned Foods, 9 

Grade-Labeling Catechism, 277 

GREENE, PEARL, ef al. Research in Family 
Economics, 503 

GrirFitH, COLEMAN R. The Psychological Ad- 
justments of the Returned Servicemen and Their 
Families, 385 


Gross, Irma H. Management in Michigan 
Homes, 274 

Guidance: The Fourth Dimension of Good Teach- 
ing, 211 

Guinea-Pig Home Economist, 197 
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HALL, FLORENCE, ef al. Should the AHEA Run 
an Employment Service, 641 

Harris, AGNES ELLEN. School Lunch Work- 
shop, 585 

Harris, FLORENCE LAGANKE, ef al. Should the 
AHEA Abandon Legislative Work, 562 

Harris, Jesste W. The AHEA: Today and To- 
morrow, 394; [portrait], facing page 385 

Harris, KATHARINE W. Institution Management 
Research: 1942-44, 581 

Harrison, Jutta M. (and LuctLLE MaGRUDER). 
Family Life Education in Idaho, 347 

Hays, Marcaret B. (and Mary CAROLINE 
Boyer). Serviceability of Full-Fashioned Cot- 
ton Hose: A Study of Hosiery Knit with Various 
Toe Reinforcements, 35 

Health: A Health Program for a Small College, 
488; Improving Our Health Facilities, 621; War- 
time Health Conference, 94; see also Food and 
Nutrition and Social Welfare and Public Health 

Health Program for a Small College, 488 

Helping Young People Solve Their Problems, 209 

HESELTINE, MARJoRIE. Wartime Health Confer- 
ence, 94 

High School Student Clubs: see Student Clubs 

HOERNER, LENA May. Nutrition Work to the 
South of Us, 203 
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HorFrMan, ADELINE M. New York’s Nutrition 
Work, 509 

Hocan, MENA. Wartime Home Food Conserva- 
tion: The National Picture, 139 

Hocue, Rose J. Health Program for a Small 
College, 488 

Home Canning [ed.], 26 

Home Counseling in Housing Projects, 493 

Home Demonstration Agents: see Extension 
Service 

Home Economics in Business Department [AHEA], 
Reports, 167, 454 

Home Economics Day, State, 346 

Home Economics Education: Adventures in Nu- 
trition, 340; Apprentice HDA’s, 284; Art: Its 
Place in Home Economics, 549; Circuit-Riding 
Home Economist, 193; Home Economics in 
Junior Colleges, 499; Off to a Quick Start, 507; 
The Professional Attitude, 5; Recruiting Home 
Economists, 96; Strengthening Home Economics 
Stakes, 613; Teaching for Home Living, 281; We 
Give a Party, 646; see also Adult Education, 
Education, and Family Life Education 

Home Economics Enroilment: Recruiting Home 
Economists, 96 

Home Economics in Institution Administration 
Department [AHEA], Reports, 230, 454 

“Home Economics It Is,” 153 

Home Economics in Junior Colleges, 499 

Home Economics in Postwar Education, 416 

Home Economics Stakes, Strengthening, 613 

Home Economics—Whither Bound, 1 

Home Economists in Business: see Vocational 
Guidance 

Home Front Food: A Problem Child, 553 

Home Management: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
237; see also Household Management 

Home Membership Program, 350 

Homemaking Department [AHEA], Reports, 296, 
455 

Home-Room Question Box, 132 

Hose: Serviceability of Full-Fashioned Cotton 
Hose, 35 

Hosiery Labeling, 89 

Hospital Dietitian: In French Morocco, 219 

House That Can Take It: A Co-operative Project, 
265 

Household Equipment: Lighting the Home with 
Liquid Fuels, 354 

Household Management: Management in Michi- 
gan Homes, 274; The Tale of a Trail, 511; see 
also Home Management 
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Housing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 114, 239, 
530; Better Homes for America, 421; Home 
Counseling in Housing Projects, 493; House That 
Can Take It: A Co-operative Project, 265; 
Notes on Housing, 334 

Housing Division [AHEA], Report, 452 

How Can the Teacher Change Attitudes, 80 

Hurst, Hortense. AVA Home _ Economists 
Meet, 150 
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Improvement of the Nutritional Status of Ameri- 
can People, 401 

Improving Our Health Facilities, 621 

In French Morocco, 219 

Index to Association Business Reports, 484 

Inflation: see Price Control 

Inflationary Threats, 515 

Influence of Venting on Pressure Cooker Perform- 
ance, 143; see also 337 and 339 

Insomnia, Ascorbic Acid and, 587 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 178, 309, 440, 665; Feeding War 
Workers, 496; New Training Program: Restau- 
rant Administration, 282; School Lunchroom 
Manager, 285 

Institution Management Research: 1942-44, 581 

Introducing Miss Massey [ed.], 591 

IrEsoN, Mamie G. (and Mary S. 
Ascorbic Acid Losses in Cooked Vegetables, 160 

Italy, An Army Dietitian in, 585 
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Jeter, Heten R. After the War—Full Consump- 
tion, 18 

Job Experience in Oklahoma, 351 

Jounson, ANNA May. Apprentice HDA’s, 284 

Junior Colleges, Home Economics in, 499 

Justin, MarGaRET M. The Professional Attitude: 
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Krianver, H. F. The Public’s Knowledge of 
Nutrition, 78 

Dorotuy G. Conference of Social Work, 
512 

RutH. Family Fun, 281 

Kirkpatrick, Mary E. Ten Rules for Use of 
Soya, 286 

KiutTznick, M. Better Homes for America, 
421 

Kocu, Rutu Pratt (and Loutse J. Peet). Light- 
ing the Home with Liquid Fuels, 354 
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KRAMER, MARTHA M. (and CLARA NuvmTTING). 
North China Diets—Then and Now, 70 

KREMER, JOSEPHINE. Postwar Marketing, 220 

Kyrk, Hazet. Advisers to OPA, 222; et al., 
Should the AHEA Abandon Legislative Work, 
562 
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Labeling: see Grade Labeling 

Lamp of Experience, By the, 490 

LEAMING, Betty G. Soya Products Distribution, 
134 

Legislation: Exploitation of Children [ed.], 27; 
Food for Freedom, 22; Grade Labeling of Canned 
Foods, 9; Long Steps Ahead, 514; Preparing for 
Social Action, 65; Prologue to Action [ed.], 25; 
Should the AHEA Abandon Legislative Work, 
562; Sinner to Respected Citizen [ed.], 157; Three 
School Lunch Bills [ed.], 289; see also Report 
of Legislative Committee of the AHEA, 445, 
and Washington News 

LEHMAN, RutH T., ef al. Fourth Dimension of 
Good Teaching, 211 

Leiru, AGNES June. Nutrition Work to the 
South of Us: In Brazil, 205 

LEVERTON, RutH M. Freshman Food Likes, 589; 
(and THetma J. McMIxan), Planned and Self- 
Chosen Low-Cost Diets, 225 

Lewis, Mrs. Dora S. [portrait], facing page 385 

Lighting the Home with Liquid Fuels, 354 

Linen: Shrinkage of Cotton, Linen, and Rayon 
Fabrics Due to Laundering, When Pressed 
Under Controlled Tensions, 516 

Liquid Dynamite, 413 

Liquid Fuels, Lighting the Home with, 354 

Lone, Atma. The Candle of Understanding, 631 

Lonc, EstHer T. Feeding War Workers, 496 

Long Steps Ahead, 514 

Low-Cost Diets, Planned and Self-Chosen, 225 

LOWENBERG, Miriam E. Shipyard Nursery 
Schools, 75 

Lunches: see School Lunch 

Lyte, Mary S. Democracy in Family Life, 257; 
Research: Aide to the Teacher and Democracy, 
635 
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MACFARLANE, ALBERTA M. New Training Pro- 
gram: Restaurant Administration, 282 

McMILLAN, THELMA J. (and Ruta M. Leverton). 
Planned and Self-Chosen Low-Cost Diets, 225 
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MALLORY, BERENICE. NEA Home Economics 
Meeting, 588 

Management in Michigan Homes, 274 

Marital Counseling: An Evaluation, 560; see also 
557 

Marketing, Postwar, 220 

Marriage Counseling: Marital Counseling: An 
Evaluation, 560; Personal and Marriage Coun- 
seling in Boston, 557 

Martin, Epna (and Vanita Croroot). Off toa 
Quick Start, 507 

Massey, AHEA’s Dynamic Program 
[ed.], 591; Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Department [AHEA], 166; Introducing Miss 
Massey [ed.], 591 

Mattuews, Mary L. Notes on Housing, 334 

Mayes, EvizaBetu. Circuit-Riding Home Econ- 
omist, 193 

Medical Care: Adequate Medical Care for Rural 
Families, 397; Improving Our Health Facilities, 
621 

Memberships [AHEA]: Membership by Affiliated 
Associations, Table, 472; To Professional Status, 
95 

Miriam, Ava B. Strengthening Home Economics 
Stakes, 613 

Mriter, Laura A. (and HEten B. Burton). 
Ascorbic Acid and Insomnia, 587 

Mr. Beri and UNRRA [ed.], 97 

Moser, HELEN (and ExizaBetH Borur). Social- 
Minded Department, 346 

Moyjonnter, Louise. Trends in Social Work 
Agencies, 568 

Monroe, Day. Liquid Dynamite, 413; Preparing 
for Social Action, 65; et al., Research in Family 
Economics, 503 

Monroe, MERNA. Effect of Steam on the Baking 
of Foods, 99 

Morcan, AGNES Fay. Food and Nutrition Divi- 
sion [AHEA], 38; ef al., Palatability Studies on 
Home-Dehydrated Vegetables, 28 

Morcan, Winona L., ef al. The Fourth Dimen- 
sion of Good Teaching, 211 

Morin, GRACE (and Marian L. Bascocx). The 
House That Can Take It: A Co-operative Proj- 
ect, 265 

Morocco: In French Morocco, 219 

Murray, Myrtre. Pooled Orders in Texas, 590 

Murray, 2ND Lt. Marcaret G. In French 
Morocco, 219 
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National Association for Nursery Education: Con- 
ference on Child Needs, 151 


National Consumer-Retailer Council: AHEA— 
Business Liaison, 222; Consumer-Retailer Alli- 
ance [ed.], 650 

National Consumers Food Conference: Food for 
Freedom, 22 

NEA Home Economics Meeting, 588 

National Safety Congress, 150 

NELSON, B. Litt1AN. Teaching Family Finance, 
586 

NELSON, P. MABEL. 
Iowa, 136 

New Training Program: Restaurant Administra- 
tion, 282 

New York’s Nutrition Work, 509 

News from the Field: 56, 121, 185, 249, 313, 377, 
536, 607, 669 

[North African] Refugee Center, 617 

North China Diets—Then and Now, 70 

Notes on Housing, 334 

Nursery Schools: see Child Care Centers 

Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 49, 180, 
366, 442, 601; see also Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Clinic, 93 

Nutrition, The Public’s Knowledge of, 78 

Nutrition Research: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Work to the South of Us, 203 

Nutritional Status of American People, Improve- 
ment of the, 401 

Nuttinc, CLARA (and MartHa M. Kramer). 
North China Diets—Then and Now, 70 
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O’Brien, Rutu. The Textile Situation on the 
Home Front, 83 

Occupational Guidance: see Vocational Guidance 

Off to a Quick Start, 507 

Office of Experiment Stations: OES Ninth Reader, 
154 

OPA: Advisers to OPA [ed.], 222; Controlling 
Prices in Wartime, 409; Inflationary Threats, 
515 

Officers [AHEA]: Personnel, 473-482; Reports of 
Staff: Acting Executive Secretary and Field 
Secretary, 448; Business Manager, 450; Editor 
of Association Publications, 449; Editor of 
Consumer Education Service, 450; Program Di- 
rector, 450 
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Our National Club Adviser [ed.], 648 
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tables, 28 
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Peet, Louise J. (and Pratt Kocn). 
Lighting the Home with Liquid Fuels, 354 
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see also 560 
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Change Attitudes, 80 

Prunp, Marton C. Venting Pressure Cookers: 
A Warning, 337; see also 143 and 339 

Puetps, EtHEL L. Benefits to the Nation’s Fam- 
ilies Through Research in Textiles and Clothing, 
423 

Planned and Self-Chosen Low-Cost Diets, 225 
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Pooled Orders in Texas, 590 

Postwar Adjustments of Wartime Problems: 
The Psychological Adjustments of the Returned 
Servicemen and Their Families, 385; When Our 
Servicemen Come Home, 626 

Postwar Consumption: After the War—Full Con- 
sumption, 18 

Postwar Education: Home Economics in Postwar 
Education, 416 

Postwar Goals for the Family: After the War— 
Full Consumption, 18 

Postwar Marketing, 220 

Preparing for Social Action, 65 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations, 483 

Pressure Cookers: The Influence of Venting on 
Pressure Cooker Performance, 143; see also 337 
and 339 

Pretreatment of Foods for Dehydration, 13 

Price Control: Controlling Prices in Wartime, 409; 
Inflationary Threats, 515; Liquid Dynamite, 
413 

Professional Attitude, 5 

Program Director, Report of, 450 

Program of Work [AHEA], 445-448 

Prologue to Action [ed.], 25 

Psychological Adjustments of the Returned 
Servicemen and Their Families, 385 

Public Health: see Social Welfare and Public 
Health 

Public’s Knowledge of Nutrition, 78 
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Fabrics Due to Laundering, When Pressed 
Under Controlled Tensions, 516 
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93 

Recruiting Home Economists [ed.], 96 

Refugee Center, 617 

Regions: see Regional Councilors, 473 

Rem, MarGARetT. Grade Labeling of Canned 
Foods, 9 

Representatives [AHEA]: see Committees and Rep- 
resentatives 

Research: Aide to the Teacher and Democracy, 
635 

Research Department [AHEA], Reports, 360, 
455 

Research in Family Economics, 503 

Research, Institution Management: 1942-44, 581 

Research in Nutrition, Benefits from, 571 

Research, Statistics as a Tool for, 575 

Research in Textiles and Clothing, Benefits to the 
Nation’s Families Through, 423 

Restaurant Administration: New Training Pro- 
gram, 282 

Retailing, Field Work in, 221 
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1943-44, Report of, 466 

RINcLeE, Marie P. Aid for School Lunch Cooks, 
149 

Roserts, Lyp1a J. Improvement of the Nu- 
tritional Status of American People, 401 

Rocers, Cart R. Wartime Issues in Family 
Counseling, 390 

Rural Families, Adequate Medical Care for, 397 

RussELL, FerN. Home-Room Question Box, 
132 

Ryan Aeronautical Company: Feeding War 
Workers, 496 
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Saboteur in the Home, 148 

Sapow, SuE. Refugee Center, 617 

Safety: National Safety Congress, 150; Saboteur 
in the Home, 148 
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Run an Employment Service, 641 
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School Lunch: Aid for School Lunch Cooks, 149; 
Ascorbic Acid Content of School Lunches, 651; 
School Lunch Program, 508; School Lunch 
Workshop, 585; Three School Lunch Bills [ed.], 
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Swany Starter ror A FROSTY DAY! 


@ When the morning frost is on the windows, 
there’s nothing like a bowl of piping hot brown 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal. It has a deeply satisfying 
nut-like flavor and full-bodied texture. What’s more 
...Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal is an unusually rich 
source of thiamin, as well as calcium and iron. 

One more happy feature ...Grape-Nuts Wheat- 
Meal is a three-minute cooking wonder, designed to 
save time, energy, fuel. What more could a home 
economist ask for? 

Flavor? Delicious... Nourishment? Chockful... 
Convenience? Can’t be beat ... Adequate breakfast? 
No problem at all when you start with Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal! 


For whole-grain nourishment, 
whole-grain goodness 


Over Twice the Thiamin 
of Whole Wheat! 


One ounce of Grape-Nuts Wheat- 
Meal, served with three ounces 
of milk, supplies the following 
approximate percentages* of an 
adult’s minimum daily needs: 


Protein (6 gm. )—8 to 10% 
Thiamin (-351 mg. )—35% 
Riboflavin (.222 mg.)—11% 


Niacin (1.53 mg. )—10% 
Iron (1.37 mg.)—14% 
Calcium (125 mg.)—17% 


Phosphorus (170 mg.)—23% 
Calories 157 


*Percentages (except protein and 
niacin) based on the minimum 
daily requirements as established 
by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration. Protein based 
on 60 grams and 70 grams and 
niacin based on 15 milligrams. 


Also Grape-Nuts, Grape-Nuts Flakes, Post Toasties, Post's 
40% Bran Flakes, Post's Raisin Bran .. . all Post Cereals 
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House Cookie 


MEAL TIME 
is Toll House Cookie Time 


4 


aé 


For luncheon, dinner, afternoon tec .. . 
picnics or schooltime lunches . .. make 
Toll House Cookies 


MAIL TIME re 
is Toll House Cookie Time | 


NTRODUCE your students 
to the famous Toll House 
Cookies—the most versa- 
tile, delicious, easy-to- 
make dessert—the one 
and only, all-time, any 
time cookie. Each bite con- 
tains whole pieces of 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choc- 
olate—that'’s what makes 
them doubly delicious. 


The recipe is on the 


PARTY TIME PLAY TIME 
is Toll House Cookie Time is Toll House Cookie Time package ‘ 
NESTLE’ 
AY n 
b 
EVERYBODY LOVES 
For bridge f omes .. . midnight For after-school snacks, “cok nd 
suppers, U.S.0. nights |... moke cockie “parties”... wherever kids TOLL HOUSE COOKIES a 
party with Toll House Cookies gather serve Toll House Cookies Bist, *Trode Mork Registered a 
“i 
DON’T SACRIFICE 
A 
fo 
* 
WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST”’ MEAT 
pr 
JUST DO THIS! You know why people still roast meat at be 
high temperatures. To give roast and gravy qu 
Before cooking, “wipe” roast ‘ich brown color. ar 
© with Kitchen Bouquet. See Roasting meat slowly at 300° helps pre- 
how it gives meat that deep Vent shrinkage, produces tenderer, juicier, - 
brown appetizing crust. more nutritious roasts with better flavor. 
And now you can slow-roast meat and still F 
Then add a little Kitchen Bou- give the roast and gravy rich brown color. Fl 
* quet. Gives deep rich brown Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It’s magic! 
color— magnifies meat taste. Use it to improve the color and meat san 
flavor in stews, croquettes, meat pies, too. At your grocer’s in Ci 


2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 
For Pints, Quarts 
and Gallons call 
your individual 


UET 


New York, N.Y. 


BOU 


Product of GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC. 


supplier. I 
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PERFECT for your lunch box and 


@ We offer here suggestions which will be 
helpful, we believe, in your lunch box demon- 
strations and your classroom work on timely 
main dishes. 

For many years Libby’s spicy, rich Deviled 
Ham was considered a “specialty item’ —for 
picnics, occasional sandwiches, appetizers. 
But now, with all America carrying lunch 
boxes, this high quality, all-ham product has 
a new “steady job” —to help pack good-eating 
and wholesome food value into worker’s meals. 

Also, with availability of quality fresh 
meats fluctuating, and the need for hurry-up 
meals so great, this ready-to-serve-ham-prod- 
uct offers many a quick idea for delicious hot 


dishes. 


LIBBY, MSNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


@ Libby has been a leader in the canned meat field 
for over 70 years; a pioneer that has continued to 
insist on offering quality. 

Libby’s Deviled Ham, for instance, is an all-ham 
product ... made from the same kind of hams you 
bake. No “substitute meat’’ is ever added to this 
quality product! The mild, sweet-smoked hams 
are pre-cooked, ground and mixed with pure im- 
ported spices. 


FREE! New bookle—TIMELY RECIPES 
FROM THE LIBBY KITCHEN. Send request 
on post card to Libby, McNeill & Libby, FR-30, 
Chicago 9, IIl. 


In Canned Meats... 


quick-dish demonstrations 


...an all-ham product 


fulfilling today’s special needs 


Lunch Box Combinations Using Libby's Deviled Ham 


* Add 2 tablespoons of 
mayonnaise or cooked 
salad dressing to 1 can of 
Libby’s Deviled Ham. 
To vary this add: 

* Sliced, stuffed or ripe 
olives 

* Sliced sweet pickles or 
pickle relish 

* Diced hard cooked egg 


* Diced celery 

* Salted peanuts, pecans, 
or walnuts 

* Prepared mustard 

* Chopped cucumber or 
green pepper 

* For double-deck sand- 
wich, use peanut butter 
for one deck, Libby’s 
Deviled Ham for another 


One can of Libby’s Deviled Ham makes generous fill- 
ings for four whole sandwiches. 


Appetizing Main Dishes Made With Libby's Deviled Ham 


* Spread hot pancakes with Deviled Ham before 
rolling them. 

* Add a can of Deviled Ham to a plain, 4-egg souffle. 
* Add to creamed peas and serve on toast. 

* Add to scrambled eggs. 

* Add mayonnaise, chopped pickle, and Deviled Ham 
for extra good deviled eggs. 


LOOK TO LIBBY’S FOR PERFECTION 
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ASSISTANCE 


School architects, administrators and teach- 
ers, aware of postwar educational imperatives, 
are basing school building designs on tomor- 
row's needs. In planning special rooms and 
selecting vocational and laboratory equipment 
Sheldon can be of unusual assistance. Sheldon 
will also assist you in compiling budget esti- 
mates and writing specifications. 


Write today — request Sheldon Planning As- 
sistance. Without obligating you in any way 
Sheldon Engineers will call and discuss your 
problems, ideas and plans. 


£—. H. SHELDON & CO. - MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN | 


LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Complete set, 8 volumes 
Price, $5.00 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


NUTRITION CHECK: UP GHART 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 

other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 

Check-Up Sheets teach student 

en to select foods to meet nutri- 
tio: 


PROTECT YOUR FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 


LAG & 
irements. Very 


One set to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 


WISCONSIN ALUMN! RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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IVE home-made cookies—for parties or gifts 
—are as much a part of the Holiday season as 
evergreens and old St. Nick. Here’s a new cookie 
recipe that lives up to the tradition in every re- 
spect. These luscious Filled Date Cookies are 
perfect for parties. And they’re excellent “‘travel- 
ers” —a welcome gift for folks away from home, 
at camp or overseas. 

Made with pure, all-vegetable Crisco, these 
cookies are sure to be extra good—rich and full- 
flavored. And they’re easy to make. No tiresome 
creaming orstirring. Criscoitself issoft and creamy. 

In countless cookery classes—in millions of 
home kitchens—Crisco is the favorite shortening 
because it assures excellent results in all types of 
cooking—cakes, pies, cookies or fried foods. If 
you’re not already using Crisco—try it. Both you 
and your students will enjoy working with this 
fine shortening. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


Crisco 


FOR EVERY COOKING USE 


It's Digestible! 


Ye tsp. vanilla 
2 cups sifted flour 
Va tsp. baking powder 


Ya cup buttermilk or sour milk 


Blend together Crisco, sugar, egg, salt and vanilla. 
Sift flour with soda and baking powder and add alter- 
nately with buttermilk or sour milk. Transfer dough to 
slightly floured board. Divide in half. Roll one part to 
\% inch thickness and place in shallow pan or cookie 
sheet rubbed with Crisco. Spread with date filling. 
Cover with sheet rolled from remaining dough. Bake 
in moderately hot oven (375°F.) until brown on top— 
about 15 to 20 minutes. Cut while still warm into 
diamond or other shapes. 


Ya cup chopped nuts 


Add sugar and water to chopped dates. Simmer 10 
minutes. Remove from heat, cool and add chopped nuts. 
Raisins or figs may be used in place of dates. Mince- 
meat also makes a convenient and delicious filling. 
Combine 1'2 cups moist mincemeat with 4 cup 
chopped nuts. All Measurements Level. 
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IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS 


To Human Nutrition 


Tu IGS¢4 the VioBin Corporation presented 


STABLE, DEFATTED Wheat Germ. From the time of its 
introduction, it has been widely used as a dietary supplement 
and to increase the nutritional efficacy of prepared foods. 


Vu / G4G the VioBin Corporation presented 


STABLE, DEFATTED Corn Germ—a new contribution to 
the roster of human foods. Now —for the first time —this val- 
uable protein food is available for nutritional supplementation. 


Wheat Germ (VioBin) and Corn Germ 
(VioBin) are among the richest of all pro- 
tein foods, being equal in biologic quality 
to proteins from animal sources. They com- 
plement biologically inferior proteins as 
efficiently as do those of animal origin. 
These low-fat, dehydrated cereal germs 
are among the richest good sources of thia- 
mine. They are adequate in riboflavin and 
niacin, and furnish considerable amounts 
of the other B-vitamins (pyridoxine, pan- 
tothenic acid, biotin, inositol and choline). 
Recent publications demonstrate the in- 
creasing recognition being accorded wheat 
and corn germ as valuable food supple- 
ments. ‘ Wheat and corn germs are a good 
source of high quality protein. The thia- 
mine content is about three times as high 
as whole grain cereals and one fourth to one 
fifth as rich as average brewers yeast. The 
riboflavin content . . . is about equal to that 
of dried whole eggs, about one half that of 
dried milk and about one third that of whole 
liver ... The germ is also a relatively good 
source of pyridoxine and pantothenic acid 
and other members of the B complex'.” 
“Corn germ...is a food rich in protein 


and also in thiamine*.” “The residues of 
cereal grains after removal of their valuable 
oils, have attained recognition as valuable 
potential foods for man*.” “The high thia- 
mine content and protein quality indicate 
that corn germ would be an excellent food 
for man... Wheat germ has an amino acid 
composition similar to corn germ, and is 
presumably of similar high biologic value*.” 

Wheat Germ (VioBin) and Corn Germ 
(VioBin) are available in commercial quan- 
tities, at reasonable cost. Because of their 
fat freedom, stability, high digestibility, 
palatable taste, richness in biologically ade- 
quate proteins and B complex vitamins, and 
because of their chemical and mechanical 
blandness, they are dietary supplements of 
choice not only in certain specialized diets, 
but also whenever protein and B-vitamin 
intake must be increased. 


‘Council on Foods and Nutrition: Nutritional Value of Wheat 


Germ and Corn Germ, J.A.M.A. 125:848 (July 22) 1944. 
2Mitchell, H. H., and Beadles, J. R.: Corn Germ: A Valuable 
Protein Food, Science 99:129 (Feb. 11) 1944. 


3Proctor, B. E.; Cameron; E. J., et al: Food Conservation, Food 
and Nutrition Sections Report of the Committee on Foods (Ex- 
cept Milk), Am. J. Pub. Health 34:780 (July) 1944. 


4Corn Germ, A Valuable Protein Food, Nutrition Reviews 2:212 
(july) 1944. 


The VioBin Corporation 


Grain Embryo Derivatives 


MONTICELLO 
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Good soldiers clean their plates! 


For G.I.’s or generals, the rule is the same, 
“Eat all you take on your plate.” And 
here’s a true story to prove it: 


Not long ago, General Eisenhower found 
himself facing a huge mountain of pork, 
potatoes and spinach. A cafeteria serving 
woman, awed by his four stars, had given 
him double helpings! So the Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Invasion Forces, remem- 
bering his own rule, gallantly ate it all. 


This simple rule has helped the Army 
save enormous amounts of food. Can civil- 
ians do any less? 


The next few months will be the testing 
time. Food production has held up well— 
thanks to the fine job done all along the 
line from plow to plate. But because our 
advancing armies and allies overseas must 
have more food, less will be left for us at 
home. There'll be enough. No one need go 
hungry. But there won’t be any to waste! 


We know something about food, here at 
National Dairy. We’ve been working for 


years with nature’s most nearly perfect 
food— milk. We’ve made many nutritious 
products from it for war purposes and our 
laboratories will have interesting new 
developments ready for peace. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as human 
food ...as a base for the development of 
new products and materials ...as a source 


- of healthandenduring progress onthe farms 


and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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a “COME OUT FROM BEHIND 


THOSE GLASSES - YOU 


“ut, MAMMA,” giggled little Beulah. “I’m 
not me, I’m really a Borden inspector 
coming to inspect!” 


“My! MY!” chuckled Elsie, the Borden Cow. 
“T can’t really see why you came to inspect 
me! I’m in the pink of condition.” 


“Now, now, my good woman,” mimicked 
Beulah, solemnly opening her satchel. ““‘We 
Borden inspectors don’t take anybody’s 
word for the condition of Borden cows. Every 
drop of milk that goes into Borden products 
must be as pure as the healthiest cows and 


‘strictest laboratory control can make it!” 


©OlBorden Co. 


“Why, Beulah-baby! Where did you learn 
all those things?” 


“Where did she learn *em!”’ snickered Elmer 
the bull. “As,if you hadn’t been drumming 
*em into her since she was one day old! . . . 
As if the house isn’t always overrun by your 
Borden Inspectors! Woman, you never let 
up—” 

“You mean Borden's never lets up in its 
efforts to produce finer milk products like 
cheese, evaporated milk, ice cream . . . and 
Hemo, Biolac, and Beta Lactose!” amended 
Elsie. “Then people can always be sure that 
if it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good!” 


- if ts Borden’, its got bo be good! 
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Mast a Won . a silly 
little gesture that was once thought 
to be effective... but no sillier than 
the notion that canned food is more 
apt to cause food poisoning than 
so-called “‘fresh” food. 

As you well know, the heat proc- 
esses employed in canning practices 
destroy not only spoilage bacteria, 
but also any pathogenic bacteria 
capable of causing food poisoning. 
Canned foods manufactured by 
modern cannery methods are classed 
among the safest foods which reach 
the table...safer than similar foods 
prepared by the more commonly 
used home-cooking methods. 

Because the people who most need 
the full nutritional benefits of this 


great class of appetizing, low-cost 
foods are most apt to harbor such 
mistaken notions, it is important 
that they be corrected wherever 
found. Because of your influence in 
helping to form sound dietary habits, 
we urgently request that you take 
on a share in this task. 

To help make this educational 
work easier for you, we have prepared 
a very brief booklet which answers 
simply and authoritatively the most 
important questions commonly 
asked concerning commercially 
canned foods, their preparation and 
use. For your free copy, drop a card to 


The Can Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. fae’ 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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N THE recent nation-wide 
Roper Breakfast Study, 
about 65% of the doctors said 
that the average American 
breakfast is neither large 
enough nor properly balanced. 
The opinions of both doctors and nutrition- 
ists on how much of the daily food intake 
should be consumed at breakfast ranged 
from to \. 

Among their recommendations for an 
ideal breakfast, more than 80% of the doc- 
tors and nutritionists included cereal foods. 
And, indeed, it is difficult to plan an accept- 
able breakfast which provides 4 to 4 of 
the day’s food requirements, in balanced 
form, without including enriched, whole 
grain or restored cereal foods. 


Cereal grains (in which Nature has stored 


FOR 


all the nutrients needed by the sprouting 
plant) are generous sources, not only of 
calories, but of cereal proteins, B-vitamins 
and iron. 


Moreover, cereal foods are excellent car- 
riers of other basic foods, such as milk, 
cream, fruit and butter. 


Since cereal foods are available in a wide 
variety of appetizing forms, they can be 
counted on to help provide the necessary 
stimulus for the eating of an adequate break- 
fast... as well as many of the nutrients 
needed for an adequate breakfast. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Minn. 


Makers of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR - BISQUICK - WHEATIES - CHEERIOATS - KIX 


THE NEW 20 PAGE “NUTRITION GUIDE” 
Pe prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, 
.. is new available without charge. Basic nutrition 
information is presented in chart form, with color 
illustrations. To obtain a copy, simply write to General 
Mills, Dept. 990, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
, only one copy per person.) 
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Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher 
government standards, including Drifted Snow “Home 
Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in 
the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our 
ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed 
above, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


| 
BETTER, 


Globally needed 
... now more than ever 


A word of explanation is due the 
many friends of Irradiated Carna- 
tion Milk who are finding their 
grocers occasionally out of this pre- 
ferred brand. 

The reason is simply that our 
government is asking us for more 
Carnation Milk than ever before — for 
our armed forces and for Lend- 
Lease. So, while we are making every 
effort to supply all the milk needed 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


““FROM CONTENTED 


to care for babies who are getting 
Carnation formulas, there may not 
always be enough to meet other 
requirements. 

And we just want you to know, 
when your grocer can’t supply you, 
that the scarcity is only temporary 
—and that the “little can that isn’t 
there”’ is on special duty somewhere, 
rendering an essential service for 
our fighting men. 


Milk 


cows” 
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Goodbye, scarf and gloves... 
Shell be wet to her skin/ 

But the wheat germ in Ralston 
Protects from within 


You know that whole grains are a 
charter member of the Basic-7. 


You know that wheat germ is the 
richest cereal source of B-vitamins. 


But did you know that hot Rals- 
ton wheat cereals are whole grain 
foods that contain 


2\% times as much wheat germ 
as whole wheat itself? 


That’s why these cereals have 
such a rich heart of wheat flavor. 


That’s why they offer extra pro- 
tection... protection from within. 


FREE! teaching Kit on Cereal Grains 
- Complete .....iIn Color 


An invaluable, non-commercial aid 
for classroom study, this cereal grain 
teaching kit includes: 
Student Phamphlet: 8-page, 84x 
11”, illustrated, “‘A Handbook of 
Cereal Grains.”’ 
Wall Chart: Cross-section illustra- 
tion of wheat grain; explanatory 
notes on nutritional values. 23x35". 
Wall Chart: “How Most Diets Can 
Be Made Adequate with the addition 
of simple everyday foods.’’ 25x38’. 
Quantity Recipes also available. Use 
coupon below. 


Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept., 2D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, material <L" 
checked below. Nene___ 
O C358 Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains we = 
OR Title or Position SS 
C1865 ““A Handbook of Cereal Grains” School or Organization gS 
(If you check C358, do not also check i‘? 
C1865. C1865 is included in the kit.) Street 
C1868 Quantity Recipe Cards _Zone___ State 
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Choose RAYON for your Party Dresses 


There’s a great variety of rayon fabrics for all your students’ 


Holiday party belle—bouffant 
skirt of frothy rayon mousseline 
topped off with a sparkling fitted 
bodice of bright sequins. 


* 

Teachers Needed! 
THEY The shortage of teachers in 
SERVE our nation’s schools pre- 
ee sents a serious home-front 
problem. If you are a qual- 
WHO ihed teacher, your services 

TEACH are urgently needed. 


“dress-up” needs. They may 


choose from the familiar ones 


described below or from the growing family of exciting novelty 


rayon fabrics. 


And remember that party clothes deserve fine finishing details 
and carefully tested fabrics just as much as rugged sport clothes 
do! Always look for an informative label, such as the Crown* 
Tested Tag on rayons, for accurate information on fiber content, 
wearing qualities and the proper care of your garment. 


DAINTY RAYON SHEERS ARE RIGHT for feminine, romantic formals 


CHIFFON — Thin, gauzelike fabric 
with soft or sometimes stiff finish. 
Extensively featured in rayon. 


MARQUISETTE—Open, loose, sheer 
fabric of leno construction in which 
each thread is locked together. 


MOUSSELINE—A sheer, crisp fab- 
ric, firmer than chiffon, stiffer 
than rayon voile. Taken from 
Mousseline de Soie, meaning silk 
muslin . . . now made in fayon. 


NET — Rayon nets can be soft or 
crisp. Originally all nets and laces 
were made with a needle or with 
bobbins. Modern nets have the 
same effect made by machinery. 


ORGANZA — Thin, transparent, 
stiff, wiry rayon fabric. Crushes 
or musses, but is easily pressed. 
A trademarked name. 


LACE—Fabric made on a lace ma- 
chine. Various textures. 


PRACTICAL RAYONS ARE RIGHT for dinner or informal evening dresses 


CREPE — A fabric made of highly 
twisted yarn extremely versatile in 
texture, ranging from a fine flat 
crepe to pebbly and mossy effects. 


MOIMRE—Usually a taffeta or faille 
with a “watered” or waved effect 
given by a special finish. 


GLAMOROUS FORMAL RAYONS A 


LAME — Any fabric using metal 
threads in warp or filling or for 
decoration. Used mainly for dress- 
up clothes. 


JACQUARD—Fabric made on the 
Jacquard machine. This machine 
permits warp threads to be con- 
trolled individually, thereby creat- 
ing intricate and elaborate designs. 


TAFFETA—A plain, closely woven, 
smooth, crisp fabric. Rayon is 
used for modern taffetas. 


JERSEY—Plain knitted or ribbed. 
Originally wool, now featured in 
rayon. Rayon jersey is noted for 
its excellent draping quality. 


RE RIGHT for “special” occasions 


SATIN — A fabric with a lustrous 
surface. Panné Satin or Crepe 
Satin are used for formal clothes. 


VELVET—Pile fabric that is woven 
double, face to face, and cut apart 
while still on the loom by a small 
knife which moves back and forth 
like a shuttle. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CRawN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I; 
Charlotte, N, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is warded only to |. 
fabtice containing CROWN 

Rayon, after they heve 

; passed the CROWN Tests for 

serviceability. 
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ARE TEACHING THE AMERICAN 


THE VALUE OF THE 


Seal of Zuality 


= with rationing, limited supplies 
of merchandise, and the disappearance of many 
well known branded articles, the American con- 

sumer is left to shift for herself in a maze of new products, 
“victory” merchandise, and new brand names. 

The shopper who is wise enough to look for the Seal of Quality, 
enjoys buying protection. For every product bearing the Seal is tested, 
approved, and Certified by us for raw material content, construction, 
and serviceability. Moreover, all Certified products must maintain quality 
in the face of constant policing and check-testing by our Consumer. 
Division. 

Write for literature on our Certified Group suitable for classroom study. 


“Bemberg-W oven and Knitted Rayon nd 
Underwear Fabrics . AMERICAN oper. 
Bijou Hosiery BLUE LINE TGOsIE RY MILLS, INC. 
Th f Headligh ht Crown Overalls, OVERALL MEG, CO. 

e irls ts 

rands have been North Woven and Knitted n Dress and Underwear 
accepted for Certification and Fabrics NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 
awarded the Seal of Quality; Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases PEQUOT MILLS 
Women’s Coats and Suits PRINZ BIE ERMAN co. 


Pen-Rad. Royal Windsor and 
Radbiloil Motor Oil BILL OIL COMPANY 


Rayon “Songette” Slips. RADELLE LINGERIE aan 


Tubize Reyes ¥ Wovea and Knitted Dress and Underw 
Fabrics : TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION 


Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. + BOSTON, MASS. - WOONSOCKET & CHICAGO, ILL + NEW YORK W Y 
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CHRISTMAS WISH 


We feel there is no better way to mark this season 
than by joining with you in the wish that 1945 will 
bring peace to the entire world. That is our thought, 
above all else, as we extend greetings to our many 
friends in the home economics and nutrition fields, 
who are serving the country so well in these wartime 


days on the home front and abroad. 
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Food will build a new America! This is the 

theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both 

emphasize the importance of food to man’s health 
longevity. 

But Your Home and You covers the whole field of 
home economics and is a book for a composite 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for 
a separate course in foods. In many schools both 


a composite home economics course and separate 
courses in foods and other subjects included in 
home economics are offered. Your Home and 
You and Foods for Home and School both have a 
place in the best-equipped school. 


FOODS FOR HOME 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
and 
FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Your Home and You is a design for modern liy- 
ing, written by one of the best-known teachers in 
America, a past president of the Home l-conomics 
Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, an author whose books have stood the test 
of classroom use. 

Your Home and You prepares pupils for mod- 


ern life, emphasizing co-operation in home and 
family, and teaching the basic facts regarding 
foods, health, budgeting, the art of dressing sen- 
sibly and well, proper care of home and clothing, 
intelligent buying. A story introduces each new 
topic with the human-interest approach. 


THE MODE IN 


AND SCHOOL 
Copyright 1944 


This new book meets wartime 
demands in our home economy. 
Recipes have been made in the 
light of the laboratories’ latest 
evaluations of the vitamins, of 
fats, including vitaminized marga- 
rines and other butter or lard al- 
ternates. The quantities of in- 
gredients have been reapportioned 
to help in the national need for 
conservation. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


Miss Greer’s workbook is the 
pil’s time-saver. By means of 
it the pupil is enthusiastically led 
to write her own textbook by re- 
cording the solutions of her prob- 
lems, selecting her own pictures, 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 


LOOKING TOWARD 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Duicle G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan's book. To help 
girls to be attractive, to be popu- 
lar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, bow to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 


and performing her own experi- MARRIAGE 
ments. Johnson, Randolph, and monte. 
xley 
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Fay Scharmer 
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